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The soldier's story—continued 


“One fine morning,” resumed the client, “a balmy dawn of 
spring, they turned the key of the fields upon me, and gave me a few 
thalers, because I spoke sensibly on every subject, and no longer pre- 
tended to be Colonel Chabert ; and, in truth, at that time, and even 
up to this very day, there are certain moments when my Own name is 
hateful to me, and I could wish to be able to change my identity 
The consciousness of my right withheld destroys me. If my illness 
had deprived me of all recollection of my former existence, | could 
have been happy. 
different name, and who knows but I might have been a now field- 
marshal in Austria or Russia.” 

“Sir,” said the lawyer, ‘you confuse all my ideas. While I lis- 
Have the kindness to 


would have enterce ve service ayain, under a 
I Id | tered th 1 


ten to you, it seems as if I were dreaming. 
pause, for a minute.” 

* You are the first of my fellow-beings,”’ replied the soldier, with 
a saddened accent, ** who has listened to my narrative with so much 
patience and interest. No lawyer has ever yet ventured to advance 
me ten Napoleons to enable me to send to Germany for the papers, 
without which I cannot commence my action - 

* What action?” inquired the attorney, who had lost sight of the 
distressed position of his client in listening to the recital of the mise- 
nes he had undergone 

* What? is not the Countess Ferraud my wife’? She enjoys thirty 
thousand piastres a year which belong to me; and yet she will not 
give me a sous! When I mention this to lawyers, who calculate 
everything with their cold and prudent good sense ; when I propose 
that I, a beggar, should bring a suit against a nobleman and a coun- 
tess; when I exhibit myself, a recorded dead man, against the regis- 
ter of my own death, against the marnage register of my wife, and 
that of her two children, they show me out of their chambers, in a 
manner according to their character, with that cold e:vility which vou 
all know how to assume towards an unfortunate person of whom you 
wish to get rid: or angrily, like persons who think that a swindler or 
a madman has been endeavouring to trick them. I have once been 
buried under heaps of dead ; but now I am buried beneath registers, 
beneath facts which history has recorded, and under the forms of so- 
ciety, which appears to be determined to fling me agam into the grave 
from which I escaped so miraculously.” 

* Will you do me the honour now to pursue the thread of your 


narrative ’” observed the lawyer 
* Do me the honour!” 


hand of his young auditor ; “that is the first phrase of politeness that 


repeated the h ipless veteran, grasping the 


has been addressed to me stnce——— 


The colonel burst into tears—emotions of gratitud: choked his 
! 


one ° 
Phat searching and meffable eloquence | 


which sy iks itt look, 


! 
Dk rville, and 


voice 
gesture, and even im silence itself, sufficed to convines 
touched him to the heart 

“Sur,” said he to his chent, “ I have won three hundred franes a 
play this evening, and I can well atiord to employ half of 1t in endea- 
Twill begin t 


vourmg to procure the we Ifare of a fellow-creature 


iInquines, and institute the proces dings necessary too e doct 


and, until thei arrival, | will advance vou six 











ments vou allude to; 
frances a day If vou really are Colone! Chabert, vou will know how 
to excuse the smallness of the loan. when vou re flect that | am but a 
young beginner, and that I have a fortune to earn. Please to proces 

The colonel siopped for a moment, speechless and agitate: < 
extreme misery had, doubtless, annililated all his hopes ta ! 
mything human If he sought to vindicate to } self his mualrtary 
renown, his fortune, and his own feclings and personal identity, 
was, perhaps, in obedience to that mexpheable sentiment, budding 
nd blossoming in every mort il heart, to whose | fl lence wea 

ebted for the rese arches of the alchwmust, the passionate pursuit of 

ry, the discoveries of astronomers and 1 lists lthat: cis 

unto agerandize himself by fillme the world with his thoughts o 
exploits. A selfish consideration, the sordid 7, was ta se 
object, in hke manner asthe vanity ott ! ‘ t pleasure ty 
eCorne dearerto the rambler thar the stake of the r The 

1 the young advocate acted, then ke a spell upon the fee 

v¢ man who had been de land revected, during ten \ 

ile, by justice, and by nature itself, To get those ten pieces j 
‘rom a lawyer! which had been refused him for so long at 


iaving suffered during fifteen vears from 


sO many persons, and in such a variety of forms! 
sembled that lady who, 
fever, Imagine d, on the day she was cured, that she had only ea 


tue form of her disorder. There are raptures of happmess in w 


we no longer believe, and in whose anticipation we dare not indulge ; 
they sometimes happen—but when they do, they are like the light- 
ning; they destroy and scathe what they embrace. And so the gra- 
titude of this poor man was too deeply and vividly felt for words to 
express. He might have seemed cold and insensible to ordinary ob- 
servers ; but Derville recognised all the probity and purity of his soul 
in the state of stupor by which his faculties were crushed. A rogue 
would have been voluble and loquacious.” 

“ Whereabouts was I?" asked the colonel, with all the simplicity 
of a child, or a soldier; for, in the true soldier, there 1s often much 
of the naireté of the cluld, and always a good deal of the soldier m 
the infant, particularly in France 

* At Stuttgard; you had just got out of prison,” said the lawyer 
* Are you acquainted with my wife inquired the soldier 
*T have that honour,” answered Derville, bowing profoundly 


* And how is she! How does she look 

* Always beautiful and graceful.” 

The old man made a gesture with his hand, and seemed to devour 
some secret chagrin with that grave and impressive resignation which 
reign in the souls of those men whose steadiness has been proved in 
the blood and fire of the battle-field 

* Sir,” continued he, with a sort of gaiety, for the poor colone! 
breathed again, inasmuch as he had escaped a second time from the 
grave—had once more melted the bed of snow more difficult to thaw 
than that which froze upon his head—and now inhaled the fresh and 
reviving air, as if he had just been freed from a dungeon. * Sur,” 
resumed he, *“*had I been a handsome fellow, none of these troubles 
would have come upon me. Women always lend an easy ear to men 
who stuff their sentences with the word Jere. ‘Then they put them- 


selves into a flurry, post here and there, teaze all their aequaimtances, 


set on foot all manner of difficulties, and play the very deuse for the 
person who has gained their good will, But what was there in me 
to interest a woman! My face was like a penitential psalm; 1 was 
in tattered clothes ; and bore more resemblance to an Esquionaux 


than a Frenchman—lI that was heretofore looked upon as one of the 
On 


handsomest exquisites in 1799; 1, Chabert, count of the empure 
the verv day that I was turned into the highway, like a dog, IT met the 
The 


| 
look 


quarte r-masterot whom I bctore spoke . Whose name was Boutin 
poor fellow and myself made up a brace of the most thorough 
if | recogmsed him, 

We 


into a tavern, and when IT named myself, Boutm indulged m such a 


vagabonds possible. I saw himon the road; but 


it was not so easy for him to guess who | was both walked 


fit of laughter, that T thought his mouth would split, like a mortar 





that bursts from overcharging. His mirth caused me one of the 
st verest pangs Lever fe lt! It brought home to me, undisguises the 
awful change that had come over me I was then a scarecrow, so 
utterly unrecogmsable, that the humblest and most devote lot nu 
followers spurned me 1 had formerly saved Boutin’s lite t 
was only a debt | owed hom on a similar seore This crreum 
took place at Ravenna; and T admutt the house m wlhue «© saved 
me from being poniarded, was not the most reputable mt ‘ 
At this period ] was not a colonel, but only a private troupe ‘ 
Boutin. Luckily, there were certaindetails connected with this eve 
which could not poss bly be Known to ( but o olve ‘ 
when I ca ed s recollection tot si, . inered v din cd | 
then related to hum the recent circumstances ot vy stranve des 
and although mv voice and! eves wer . ‘ 
aly altered; though mi ur ane iW tect ‘ i] he 
evebrows, and was as Ww te as i \ oO rs on 
by his acknowlec nit nt ‘ t ‘ 
quires, to Ww itr 1 sat ct I told 
ven cs, Int i | Sore ‘ | wondertul t 
Ile was on s way nut ‘ - ( Ww | 
penetrated, after es r from Stbena. It was f 
e disasters of K eau t i ’ N 
ole Phat news « | i} ! ’ t i 
viously 1 ( We were of ‘ ’ 
| ro t ‘ 
dash shells from o ’ ‘ \ 
Egypt, Svria, S Rus I i (Crerma i | ' 
1 hye sonere in | Ses ' diot 
il ‘ | \ ‘ 
' \ . inco . i} 
nore active t wok t ave » Par « 
sicakie tn ' , ’ . ; 
© letter t oe Co af and t 
ud already ce If l hadaf 
vi to pass ! ’ 

“ ' mined } , 

v | 1 \ ’ und whos was ies 
ii : ¥. and whos¢ vy protection : 
tand cood God. Bat l forge I had one tathe he emperour ' 

\ {3 ae my on hus ly 1 saw fis Chahert 


as he called me, in my present state, assuredly he would be very 
angry. But what would you have’ our sun has set, and we all fee! 
cold now—and, even now, the silence of my wife may, perhaps, be 
accounted for, if not justified by, the course of political events. Well, 
be that as it may, Boutin set off on his journey. He was a very lucky 
fellow, for he owned a couple of white bears, well trained, and very 
superiorly dressed, by which he earned his hving. 1 could not pos 
sibly accompany him, as my pains and infirmities would not allow m« 
to make long stages. I cried a good deal, sir, when we separated 
after accompanying him and his bears onthe road as far as my strength 
At Carlsruhe I had an attack of bram fever, and 


lay six weeks on straw in an inn stable 


would suffer me 
If | were to go through al! 
the distresses of my wandering life, I should ture both you and my 
self, Moral suffermgs, although physical evils are far beneath them 
in intensity, excite less pity than the latter, for the reason that thei 
effects are not so visible to the eve. ] remember how bitterly [sobbed 
before an hotel gate in Strasburgh, where | gave a great ball when | 
was commandant of that garrison; but now | could not even get a 
morsel of bread there. I arranged with Boutin the route by which | 
was to proceed, and | mquired at every post-office to know whether 
Pari 


To what agomes of despair was | not a prey ! 


a letter and money were not awaiting my call—but | reached 
without finding either 
Boutin must be dead, I said to myself; and, im fact, the poor fellow 
had fallen at Waterloo, as | afterwards ascertained by a mere chance: 

His commission to my wife had, doubtlessly, proved fruitless At 
length, | entered Paris much about the same time as the Cossacks 

this, for me, was adding gnef to gnef; and, when | beheld the Rus 
sians in France, | no longer thought of my not having shoes to my 


leet, Ora sous In my purse Yes, sir, mv clothe s were m rags and 


the mght before I reached the city, | was forced to bivouae in the 


woods of Claye The raw air of the mght caused, I faney, a fresh 


access Of sicktiiess, Which came upon me as I was traversing the taus 





bourg St. Martin, and I fell in a fainting state before the door of a 


onmonger W he 
De i, 


I came to myself, | was ina bed at the Ho 


where | remamed for a month sufficiently comfortable > but | 


was soon discharged but my health was 


I was, it is true, penniless ; 


pretty good, considermg all things, and | was on my native pare vl 


Paris. With what eager transport did I hurry to the Rue du Mont 
Blane, where my wile used to reside im one of TY TAs lons But 
the street of Mont-Blane had been changed into the street of Chau 


see d’Autmm: and I could not see my house, as it had been sold and 
plle d down The space forme rlv occ | ied by my pleasure garde: 
was now covered by half a dozen houses, built by speculators 1 dud 
not vet know that my wife had marred Count Ferraud, and could not 
obtain anv information about her At length, | thought of repaun 
1 old attorney, whe formerly had the management of my afla 
Phere | ascertamed that he was dead, and that his business had dk 
volved to a young man, who apprised me, to my utter astonmshene 
of the winding up of my estate, the manner im which tt was parcellod 
mv wile’s marrage, and the birth of her two childre W hee 1 told 
i turn, that | was Colonel Chabert, he burst ito such a hea 
d lengthened laugh, that I hastened away without venturing a s 
remark. My continement at Stutt rl put me m mond of the luna 
CK spital at Charenton, and | determmed to act with caution As 
| me cw W e mv wite resided, | burned to her hotel, with ho 
‘ 1 Wi then aid the colonel, wit cst 
ot cones ted and mit te tury Il was not achuitte ‘ ! 
i 1 fhetithous mare and, when T gave my ow | t 
‘ mw « " | ve romarmed tor entire ‘ 
’ i th ryate, to see the co ‘ rr 
umn tha ! tm My lane prerced into im « i 
whieh flew by me with the rapidity of lehtanyg, and where 1s 
‘ m who w mine, but whom I « ow 
‘ Vv OW ) frowa that day to this, | have liwed fo 
‘ | nm sitha yours vom 
1) She ‘ aware 1 | 
‘ . ‘ from ec myr “ ‘ 
‘ She coe tt love me k ‘ \ 
! 1 lowe ete ! ’ 
‘ She owe o tne te ‘ ‘ 
Ww { wt rie est succo ! ‘ 
Nin lL teil it wcome ou ail 
No sa , rie back mi cha shore + of 
tie 1) ( t interrup i ‘ 
s «Xx wore crt 
j ) , Css wd he, at last, 1 ‘ 
i ca ‘ ol the documents nme om 
i ‘ to met ve can succecd at ¢ } 
1 . oly te © three t We m 
‘ ana “ uch acase , asi Ss allovreriedr 
‘ on ’ vi t 1s vet occurred.’ 
\ ‘ od mel coldly and calmly, raxsing his head 
“ nant gestur If 1 fail, | can die—but J will not per 
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alone.” With these words, the weak and feeble old man disappeared, 
and in the eyes of the man of energy and decision the fires of desire 
and vengeance sparkled restlessly and fiercely. 

* Perhaps we may have to negotiate,” observed the lawyer 

‘« Negotiate '’ repeated the colonel? “ am I alive or dead ™” 

“ Sir,” said the counsel, ‘ you will, I trust, follow the plan I sug- 
gest to you 
sensible of the interest I take in your situation ; which is unprece- 
dented in our judicial annals. In the meantime, [ will give you an 
order on my notary, who will hand to vou, on your receipt, fifty franes 
every ten days; as it would notbe altogether proper for you to come 
here to ask for the assistance you require. If you are Colonel Cha- 
bert, it is not suitable that you should be at the mercy of any one ; | 
shall, therefore, give these advances the form of a loan. You have 
property to recover; and you will be rich 

‘This latter mark of delicacy drew ‘tears from the old man’s eyes 
Derville rose hastily, for it would not have been professional, per- 
haps, for an attorney to permit his emotion to be visible. Tle went 
into his eloset, from whence he returned with an unsealed letter, 
which he placed in Count Chabert’s hands. When the poor man took 
it between his fingers, he felt two pieces of gold enclosed 

“ Will you have the kindness to particularize the titles of the pa- 
pers, and give me the exact name of the eity and kingdom where they 
are deposited !"* asked the lawyer 
The count repeated these details, and verified the orthography ot 





the names of the places; then, taking his hat in one hand, he look« d 
steadily at Derville, took his hand in his hard and horny palm, and 
sant ina simple and unaffected tone—* In faith, sir, after the empe- 
rour, you are the man to whom | am most indebted! You are a brave 
man f° 

The lawyer returned the soldier's grasp, and lighted hum down to 
the foot of the stairs. 

* Boncard,” said Derville to his head clerk. “T have just heard a 
story which will, perhaps, cost me twenty-five louis. If Tam taken 
in, | shall not regret the money, for I shall have seen the sublimest 
actor of the age.” 

When the colonel found himself in the street, and before a lamp, 
he drew the two pieces of coin from the letter, and gazed at them 
fixedly for a minute by the light. It was the first tune, for nine 
years, that he had touched gold 

* | shall now once again enjoy acigar,” said the veteran 

(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL BLOGRAPITLY, 


THE LAST OF THE MEN OF IRON, 
RY SAMUEL. L. KNAPP 


Dien, on the twenty-third of January last, at his residence at West 





N 


his age. His ancestors came to this country from England in 1646, 


bury, Daniel Noyes Poore, m. p., nm the seventy-eighth year of 





and settled at a place now called Indian Hill, being a rising ground, 
memorable for a fight between the whites and the Indians, several! 
years after the arrival of the settlers. ‘The Poores are of an ancient 
family, who came from Normandy in 1066, with William the Con- 
querour, and had lands in Wiltshire. Herbert Pauper, or Poore, was 
bishop of Sarum, and assisted in the coronation of King John, and 
was also one of those * bishops and barons’? who wrested from this 
arbitrary and weak monarch the famous Magna Charta, in 1215. In 
1320, Richard Poore, a brother of Herbert was made bishop of 
Salisbury, and foanded the splendid cathedral at that place, and which 
now bears the palm of all the architecture of that day, and is still 
visited as a curiosity and wonder by every lover of the sublime art of 
building temples to God. No one ever entered this holy edifice 
without having his devotional feelings exalted, and his taste puritied 
Bishop Poore has the credit of having planned the editice, as well as of 
erecting it. No man, many age of English history, has left a nobler 
monument of his genus and munificence, than this house of religious 
worship is to Bishop Poore 

Phihp Poore, the ancestor of the present family of that name, was 
brother to the bishop, and of course must have been a personage of 
influence. It is said thatthey took the name of Poore from the custom 
in that day, and previous, of giving to distinguished men a name 
arising from traits of mind or manners, or from some striking feature 
of the person, as the fair, the long-armed, the proud, the magnificent, 
the bold, the zron-hand: not unfrequently from the dress, as Edward 
the Black Prince, from the colour of his armour. ‘The Poores take 
their name from tke gaunt, bony, sinewy appearance of the race, 
which make and form continued to the doctor's person, but which has 
Sur Edward Poore, 


in England, is now at the head of the family there. He ts one of the 


now gone into the more stocky English shape 


ynost ancient baronets of the country 

The doctor's father was an agriculturist of the old school The 
land which he cultivated had come down, a lineal mheritance, from 
the first settler of the name, who felled the trees for clearing. In 1635, 
two clergymen, or rather mstructors in religion, Parker and Noyes, 
settled the town of Newbury, commencing, with their followers, plan- 
tations ona beautiful river, called Parker River to this day 

Ipswich and Newbury were the hives of New-England, from whieh 
swarmed other colonies ; at first they lighted in the neighbourhood, 
and then took a more extended range for their industry. Parker was 
the most learned and pious man of his time; he gathered around him 
people of intelligence, and spent his life in the labours of gratuitous 
mstruction, and its etlects are seen and felt until this hour; nor was 
Sioyes less assiduous in his holy duties. 

At an early penod of New-England history, Lieutenant-Governour 


Your cause shall be my cause. You will speedily be | 


Dummer founded a free school in Newbury—the oldest and most 
' celebrated of its kind which has grown up in the country It was a 
fountain that poured its waters, pure and lumpid, into Harvard College, 
from whence issued those streams that gladdened church and state 
The early education of Doctor Poore was under the care of an 
enlightened mother, who was a Noyes, a descendant from the first 
of that name who came to Newbury. She was a woman of fine 


sense, and one who had received a good education. From her arms 


he went to Dummer school, which was then under the care of Master 
Moody, the Doctor Busby of his day. Moody instructed as many 
| great men as his illustrious prototype. The Lowells, the Parsonses, 
the Smiths, the Phillipses, had left the Academick shades before young 
Poore appeared ; but in his time there were the Kings, the Gores, the 
Webbers, and the Prescotts, preparing for future usefulness and fame 
From this institution he went to Harvard College, at the early age 
of fifteen, and was of the same class of Rufus King, Thomas Dawes, 
and others, since distinguished in the world; and was held in high 
estimation by thei, for his firmness, mtegrity, and s¢ holarship 


The college life of Poore was a period of great intellectual excite- 


ment. ‘The revolutionary war broke out then—and all youthful, ardent 
minds, were pushed to premature results The war-din of Bunker- 
Hall, and the flames of Charlestown, awakened their military and pa- 
triotick enthusiasm. ‘They were keen-eyed watchmen on the walls 
of their country's eitadel, and by their vigils every movement of the 
enemy was known. ‘To this class of men, who saw all that was going 
on in their country, the historian is deeply mdebted sor the materials 
of his best pages. ‘They were well informed of the past, and con- 
nected cause and effect in their minds with philosophical precision 
Ticir deliberations on the great events were promulgated and spread 
abroad, to be aeted upon and rememibe red 


», Poore commenced the study of medicine with 








After leaving college 


Doctor Sawyer, of Newbury, distinguished in his day for his manners 
as a gentleman, as well as for his skill in his profession. At this 


ip om 


period, the great lights of medical science were kindling 
Europe, and ancient learning was revived in modern forms, and new 
graces, and fresh spirit were superadded to the healing art. Doctor 
Joseph Warren, by his martyrdom, had given a military wreath to 
medical pursuits, and the physician was as ready to wield the sword 
as to insinuate the bolus, or push the lancet 

With all the ardour of genius, Doctor Poore commenced his medical 
profession in his native town, disregarding the ancient maxim, that a 
prophet is not without honour but in his own country. He at one¢ 
commanded respect and inspired contidence. He felt the digmty of 
his profession, and maintained it then and through hfe. No quack 
could flourish for the shortest time in his hereditary domains; few 
impostors ever troubled him or his patients, for he secured their 
confidence, and they believed that if he could not save them, the 
time had come to die ; im fact, his sound mind, careful investigation, 
and inductive power, soon made him master of the symptoms of dis 
ease, and when this is done, remedies are easily devised 

He examined the experiments of the age with great avidity, but 
took all wonderful things in his profession, eum grano salis. The 
doctor once borrowed Darwin's * Zoonomia™ of the writer, who was 
anxious to get a practy al phy sician’s opimon of the work. Ou returning 
the volume, he observed, * The author of that book is a man of exalted 
genius, but his unagination is too strong for his judgment. His pro- 
phesies are the forecasts of a great mind—but duller men should 
give me physick.” 

Ina trial of some importance, Doctor Poore was called as a witness 
\ man was injured in an affray; one of the counsel attempted to give 
a party turn to it, and inquired of the witness if he heard at that tume 
any political discussions ! The doctor wore an ear trumpet, having 
lost, ina manner, his kearing in 1796, by the yellow fever, which 
instrument, at this question, he took from lus face, and turning to the 
counscl, in one of those heavy voices, often incident to deafness, re 
pled, ** Sir, | never extend my trumpet to the lips of a slanderer, or 
At another tune, when the 


to catch the ravings of a demagogue.” 





doctor was on the stand as witness in a case of alleged severity im 
the corrections of a school-master, he was asked what medicine he 
|| gave the suffering boy. The doctor did not hke the question, nor the 
manner in which it was put, answered, * An antiphlonstick.”” The 
interrogator was silent, fearing that he might commut himself by being 


ignorant of the meaning of the word. He was always restive under 


what he thought improper freedom or immpertinence , but to proper 
questions he gave a straightforward answer, in language at once 
pointed and pithy as that once spoken at Sparta 


t, for he came into 





In his relizious creed he was remarkably toleran 
life as the old pilgrim stufness was breaking away, and betore the 
subtleties of modern theology had mystified the lovely features ot 


pure relugon. In his political creed he was as firm as the hills of 





adamant. Washington never had a sincerer disciple than he was 





He scorned all those preter s to love of country, who, in their un- 





versal plulanthropy, forget their mdividual duties. In jus projessional 
duties he was the most faithful of the faithful. No poor patient ever 
sutfered from an apprehension, in his mind, that his fees were not 
safe; nor did he protract lus visits at a meh man’s bed, to swell the 
amount of his bill 

As a historian of his country, he was minute and accurate; not 


only in early and revolutionary times, bet im all the civil annals of 





later days. His biographical recollections were just, candid, and, m 


many instances, particular. His wrath never ceased to burn most fu- 





riously against those he thought traitors to his country; and even 

seltish politicians he treated with scorn and derision. Cato the Cen- 

sor was not more inflexible in his opimons, nor his grandson more 
stern, in his Roman virtues 

It is one of those great questions in physiology, which has, per- 

_ haps, never been discussed to @ satisfactory result, although most 


have formed some opinion upon the subject, whether the loss of one 
faculty does not quicken those which are left? The two great epick 
bards, Homer and Milton, wrote their imperishable productions when 
blind. When the visual ray was quenched, the mental eye drank in 
the glories of inspiration. Does not the loss of hearing quicken the 
memory! ‘The mind, under such a deprivation, hears nothing of that 
trashy, useless stuff, which tortures a quick ear in every path of life 
One may shut his eyes much easier than his ears. A child may re- 
fuse to see, but it required all the wisdom of a Ulysses to stop his ear 
against the song of the Syrens. Does not the mental ear open more 
readily to immortal sounds, when the natural ear is closed to the Ba- 
bel in which we live! The doctorthought his memory grew stronger 
after he lost his hearing. ‘This was fortunate,if a delusion. <A deaf 
man reads more intensely that those whose ears are open to every 
whisper 

if he had not been aman of iron, he would not have lasted so long 
in such a laborious, exhausting profession. His circuit was an ex- 
tensive one, and he was almost perpetually in motion. ‘The roads, 
in that cold climate, were frequently blocked with snow-drifts, many 


and almost impassable 





feet dee; to travellers on common business ; 





but through them a physician must pass: and, in former days, not 
unfrequently on Indian snow-shoea. ‘The travel of Doctor Poore, in 
more than half a century's professional life, must have, at least, been 
equal to fifteen times round the globe. ‘Twenty miles a day would 
uive this, and he rode more than that distanee, on an average. Some 
portion of this exercise, no doubt, was conducive to health—but rains, 
dews, and snow-storms, by night as well as day, were trying to the 
most athletick constitution; but the doctor held it a maxim, thet a os 
better to wear out than rust out, and never spared himself m any 
weather 

In the early part of life, Doctor Poore found excellent society in 
the neighbouring commercial town of Newburyport, in addition to 
that which he enjoyed among his patients and family connexions. In 
this flourishing, active, mtelleetual sea-port, were men of mind, hi- 
braries, and book-stores; and to all of which he had free access as a 
scholar and a professional man ; 

No man could ever say with more truth, than Doctor Poore, “ My 
tongue is my own.” He spoke his mind with the directness of a ray 
of light; but he never wasted his breath in useless tattle, or in wan- 
ton slanders. He inquired for some purpose, and spoke to some 
end. His nerves were firm—his conscience was clear; and, of 
course, no ideal trouble ever reached him, and real ones have but hit- 
tle effect on minds so wel! disciplined as to have none of their owncre- 
ation. His countenance bere marks of benevolence, but had nothing 
of frolick or amusement mit: that is, as he wore it in society; buy 
itis said that, in his family cirele, he relaxed the severe fibre of his 
face to affection and playfulness. If, in his intercourse with the world, 


he looked as if he would say, 


.---** The age of virtuous politicks ts past, 
And We are deep in that of coid pretence ; 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be siacere, 
And we too wise to trust them ,” 


Sull. in his family cirele, at the Lares of his hearth, he was as mild as 
the warriour in his own classicks, who had thrown aside his lion's 
skin and doifed his plumes, that his infants might net be scared, nor 
the household gods offended 

He understood the art, not only of preserving health, but of keep- 
ing his mind from growing old. He went back to the classicks with 
youthful fervour, and found himself reyavenating at every draft of in- 


spiration from the ancient fountains of knowledge. There is a 


ifully, which should be ranked among 


science in growing old yout 
those wluch wisdom has brought frem heaven. Cicero and Canavo 
wrote upon it; Franklin, Adams and Jefferson practised upon it; 
and the sulyect of this memoir would, if his professional hardships 
had not forbidden, have shown as fair an exemplification of the doc- 
trine as either of them 

‘The doctor married, in his native town, a descendent of one of the 


first settlers, and has left several cluldren, in whose education he took 





a deep interest, and was rewarded for his pains. On a good soil the 
means of living are, with industry, always abundant ; there, all the so- 
ctal relations soon acquire a harmony that ts seldom found where na- 
ture ts less bountiful. In such a place, every generation adds some- 


thing to the value of the property they enjoy, fer their successors, 





ind every event in the lapse of time has its salutary effect ; the 
erecting of a house, the marriage of a daughter, the birth of a child, 
the death of an aged ancestor, adds another tie to life. ‘There 1s 
something settled in the mind of a member of such a society. His 
dreams are never disturbed by sickness in a foreign land ; no stran- 
gers offer him the suspected draught; no aliens devour his suste- 
nance; no foreurn grave closes over his remains even in the wildest 


moments of sleep. A man so situated can make a fair estimate of 





what he has to suffer or enjoy Here, about hum, sleep the ashes of 


his sires; here his own will rest As he venerates those who went 
before him, so mav he hope to be venerated in time to come. In po- 
pulo is cilies one generalion passes away afier another, as the waves 
of the ocean, without trace or record, and the remains of most men 


are treated as common earth; wihule those who die remote from 





crowded cities, a grave among fnends, feel, at every step m 
life, a moral certainty of sleeping undisturbed until doom’s-day. So 
lived, and so died, and so was burisd, the subject of this memour 


Like the oaks he planted, his fame will be green and flourishmg 
I g 4 


among gencrations to come 


LivinG ON SMALL MEANS.—A correspondent of the Salem Gazette 
gives the following as the substance of Doctor Alcott’s last work 
* For breakfast eat two cents worth of dried apples, without drink 
For dinner, drink a quart of water to swell the apples. ‘Take tea 
with a frend” 
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SCENES IN : ‘ ips the herd came twenty or thirty hinds, with their fauns bounding by THE FAMELY € “LE. 
CENES IN THE HIGHLANDS, their sides, and again in the rear of these another group of stags FAMILY IRCLE 
S—> : — = My fame as a sportsman, my eagerness, my skill, were ail forgotten — 


A STAG HUNT. 


“ Mark '—How they file down the rocky pass, 
Bright creatures, fleet and beautiful and free, 
With winged bounds, that spurn the unshaken grass, 
And swan-! r eloquent eyes 
Instinct with linerty—their antlered crests, 
In clear relief aramst the glowing sky, 
Haught and majyestick '—I nv life, Rinaldo, 
I dare not harm them.”— The Gentile Hunter, a drama 


ke necks sublime—the 








Faarty on a bright autumnal morning we left the bethy, in which 
we had passed the night; a short time had sufficed for the prepara- 
tion and consumption of our frugal meal, and the sun had not risen 
above the eastern verge of the huge mountain, under whose low 
we had rested, before we were on foot, alert, and eager for our sport. 
The party consisted of four sportsmen, besides gels, gamekeepers, 
and half a dozen tall, gaunt, wire-haired grevhounds, that would 
singly have been matches for a deer in speed, for a wolf in ferocity. 

Two of our number were Highland gentlemen, accustomed from 
their childhood to the hills, the third a young Englishman, a novice 
hke myself, to the work in hand, but full of vigour, buovancy of 
spirits, and high courage. Never did a keener, or more jovous, group 
go forth to this. the noblest of field sports. The elastick heather 
rebounded from the pressure of our light footsteps, the free mountain 
gir murmured about our forehe: with that indeseribable punty and 
freshness, that never can be experienced in perfection, but at the 
break of dawn and on the mountain top. All things around us 
ministered to our delight:—a morning of more perfect beauty, it never 
was my lot to witness, even in my own western land of unsullied 
skies, and cloudless atmosphere. The firmament after the sun had 
fairly risen, resembled a vault of crystal, not so blue as it was calm 
and transparent; there had fallen a heavy dew on the preceding 
evening, and the drops still hungin perfect roundness and brilhaney, 
on every shrub and blade of grass; imparting that most lovely of 
natural appearances, that semblance of universal mirth, that laugh- 
ter, as it were, of the inanimate creation, to a landscape in itself not 
pee uliar for ether majesty or softne ss. 

Our Highlanders had been sent off, on the third day preceding, to 
form whats, in therr mountain tongue, denomimated the tinchel >: a 
circle is described about a vast extent of country, consisting of the 
bare heath-clad mountains, which extend over all the north-western 
portion of the “land o’ cakes.” The Highlanders, who compose 
this circle, are placed at equal distances around the whole cireumfer- 
ence, each provided with the slender stock of oatmeal, the ram's horn 
of old farentosh, and the handful of omons, which suffice for their 
frugal meals; a flint and steel, necessary for the kindling of fires 
during the myght; and a horn, bagpipe, or other noisy instrument, tu 
raise the wild game from their lurking-places. These arrangements 
made, at a given signal the whole circle is put in motion; and,---all 
advancing ata regulated pace upon a common . waking the 
echoes of the hills, during the day, by everv variety of discordant 
sound and eclamour, and surrounding the entire tected by might with 
an uninterrupted ring of watch-fires---the circumference is rapidly 

contracted, tll all the deer of the district are 























contre 


confined within a belt 
of human persecutors, and driven to some appo nted pass, the only 
unguarded syot in the whole ring, at which the sportsmen lie in am- 
bush, to intercept their escape with the unerring rifle. 

The tmchel having then been for two days in motion, we 
aware that it would be necessary to make uncommon exertions, in 
order to reach the glen, which was, in this instance. to be the outlet 


} 
were all 





of the circle. On the preceding night, we lad carcfully posted our 
selves to leeward of this glen, in order to strike it im such a direction 
that, when once ambushed, the wind should blow over the herd 


tv of these animals 
a from the body of a human berng, on 
tainted air, at an inconceivable distance, and are even mor 
alarmed by this evidence of a secret foe. than by his visibl presence 
Unfortunately for us, however, the wind had shifted during the night, 
and on waking we found ourselves in the exact position we had been 


towards us; such being the wonderful saga 


that they ean detect the efflu 











most anxious to avoid. It was not, therefore, ull after two or thr 
hours of severe walking, that we arnved at the pass or rather chasm 


h, by the imereasing elamours, 


th was rapidly approaching I 
ereated in our veins by the exiularat 

the brisk mountain air, and by the expectation of sport; the wild 
beauty of that sequestered dell would have been well worth aim 
laborious day's walk, than we had undergone The sides of the 
natural rent in the mountam’s bosom, were walled with living rock 
to the height of filty feet, 
the tall purple heather, gaily 
the air for miles around, Ele 
crevices in the ragged face of th 
broad-leaved hazel, the 
in the mellow ne of autumn, and the high, 
clothed the d : 


! briar-rose and the purple fox 
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twas pertectiv evident that 
pendent of the excitement 
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mo, our qu k Passive thirouch 








summits crowned with the blossoms ot 
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‘from clefts and 
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suns 
irk sandstone with a garb of rich at 
rlove push 

rotthe 4 


while the 
borr 





soma in beaut 
with blocks of s 
but showing evicder 
n summer and early ¢ 
the February snows, 
Hastily, we ensconced oursel ve 
side of this defile; and scarcely had we conceal 
satisfaction of our Highland guides, before the 
came mto view at the upper cobonchn £ 
be placed nearest to the aechel, and consequet 
1itv for a shot. bo 
nterval between thy 
of the valley, into th 
I have mentioned 
landers, and on ry ! 
out the wounded deer; ¢ rmed with a riff 
relled gun lying by our sides, we waited the arrival of our game in 
breathless expectation 


thin grass; str 


tiv, from its ture, although ary 
that, in winter, or er the melting of 
t the channel of a mountam stream 
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s among the thickets eeward 


d ourselves, tot 
lend 

It was my lot to 
mine was the first 
with a lik 


tebe re 





rs of the her 
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t twenty vards below m 


oppor 
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m, lay our Highland hosts; and at the 


wintry, the young Englishman, whom 
With each of us were placed two H 
of the large dogs iown, or tracking 


and a double-bar 


open « 
rho 





nouseforpu 











Flat on my face. I lay among the dense cover, my rifle already 
rested upon a bare gray rock, my finger pressing on the tr r, my 
eve squinting along the clouded barrel, and my whole frame quivering 





with mtense excitement, as the wild herd of the 
down to the slaughter. Often had Ttaken the same noble animal upon 
the bound, in our own tra kless J rests, or unbounded prairies of 
the west; but although no keener or more practised hunter than 
myself can raise the breech to lis eve, I confess, that on this occa 
sion, I was nervous as a bey on his first crusade against pigeon or 
squirrel. 1 felt an almost irresistible impulse to leap from my con 
cealment, to shout aloud, to zive vent to my feverish excitement by 
any possible means. On they »wiy---cautious! v---fear- 
lessly onward. Now they stop, while the | 
whose branching antlers, with full ten times on each, 
tunty and perfect size---snutis the air with distended nostnl, and 
gazes about him with a full bight eve, more glorious than that of 

By heaven, he wheels rou he snorts, he st 
ground, in an instant they will fly. Again he turns---that shout from 
the rear has decided his fate. Slowly and steadily he moves for- 
ward, the whole herd following. Twelve stags of the first size and 
beauty !---what elegance---what symmetry---what untaught majesty 
of motion !---I lay entraneed—paralezed. I could not have fired a 
shot, had my life depended upon the issue---behind these leaders of 


mountains came 








ame---sl 
eader, a superb s 


attest 





woman imps the 














I found myself gazing with a painter's eye, upon the grace of these 
wild denizens. A sudden nudge in the side, from the elbow of the 
impatient Highlander, who could not account for my imactoen 
aroused me from my stupor. A child of ten years could not have 
missed a mark so fair, even with a rusty musket. At the crack of my 
good rifle, the proudest buck of the lot bolted ten feet mto the 
heart pierced through from side to side, and was dead ere he struck 
the earth. With a rush like that of a cataract, jostling each other m 
terrified velocity, scrambling, leaping down the glen, the pebbles 
spurned high into air by their cloven hoofs, the hera dashed onward 
In an instant I was on mv feet---my double gun was at my shoul 
der, and with each clear full report, another and another stag was 
stretched upon the sod. An instant---they were out of sight, a turn 
in the rocky walls of the glen had shut them from my view---but 
shot after shot and wild hall iltation, announced the pro 
cress of the work of destru 

leaving to my atten 
slain, | bounded with 








ws of eX 
tion. Rapidly reload 
care of bleeding the care 


patient steps along the 





g my nile, and 








vlen, closely followes 





by the noble hound, which had been allotted to me as a compamon 
The living torrent had swept onward, the hunters too had s ed 
The only ocenpants of the glen were the bodies of some halt ren 


slaughtered deer, and the gamekeepers already emplove 


them with eager skill: but when I reached the open country, a 
sight of splendid interest caught my eve; --the herd im one dens 
body, were scrambling, above a mile in advance, up the large moun 
tain barner before us; even as I gazed, deer atter deer glanced tor a 


moment inte rehel agaimst the sky. as they cleared the summit, and 





disappeared behind it But im the nearer foreground a s was 
acting of vet more wild excitement A wounded st of tt irgest 
size, was fiving wearily along pursued by the grevhounds ‘ 
shouting hunters. he hounds were close upon his traces, but for 
many hundred vards they strained on, pursuers and pursued, neither 
gaining any perceptible advantage over the other. The voutht 
lishman was closest to the hounds, he had abandoned his rifle 
eagerness of the pursuit, but his dirk flashed im the sunshine 
cheered the flagging dogs---some dist ein the rear were 
landers, but str ling forward ata pace that would ev ntly 
soon make up the difference of the start Ata mee, TP pereeiv 
that, the direction of the hunt being circuitous, 1 « bya st 
eut, grin a hillock which must command a shot, unless ‘ s 


- 


should be conclude before 
course, Never I belie 
it was that I did so, 
hshman was a 
from mv view 


reaching the paint to w 
ve, did Lrun so hard as on that day 
As I plunged 

nost closing with the game the hillock shut th 
I struggled up its side, I reached the brow !---A hun 


own the last descent, the En 


























dred yards below me the arena a confus and teartul conthet 
The hounds had fixed upon the gallant brute, and dearly had they 
paid for it. One unseamed from chest to sho rt e, had fled 
velling from the ground---the other lav dead beneath the trams 
hoofs The English vouth rushed beldly on the vietor | 
nissed his footing received a thrust from the tormidal brow-antl 
near the collar bor fell---and lav defeneeless at the merey of 
roring, trampling, furious conquerour. The Tlighlanders we ~ 
at hand, but not vet near enough to save !---Calmly TL drew my rile 
tomy shoulder. It was a fearful nsk---l had fetehed a squirt 
from an oak of thirty vards too often te blink so lar im 
rifle cracked, and, before the smoke had cleared from the rp hea 
ther, to which mt clung like a marsh-vapour, Thad tern my comra 
from beneath the lifeless deer, wounded but vet aly res \ 
praises be to Hua, who alone ean save---res ! from K 
by my worth!» ss hand 
‘ " . ray . 

ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 

SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL, 

A MATTER-OFr-FACT WOMAN Stanislas’s wife never forcot herse 
in anv momentary tit of ¢ siasm. She could count the ck 
HS KISSES, a mon tO See Wh ‘ t ae \ : wit eve 
fullof the tears he had w from t so m st 
\ el was [iste rim eto rs s “ ‘ 
in the mis of = veree te » what che ehoald ce . 
and he co 1 never forarve ‘ havi on P 
she was [ister r with deep emo 1 to = ve t . ‘ 
tell! 1not to put on 8 tell stock tine t . 

s wermal It ist most tow ré t 
‘ iter “ s . eVes us 8 . 
") sv OW yt ta myn the | . s 
vr ronits Ww i has been beloved w ) lo ron 
who to cms {ly ’ t iss ‘ ‘ ‘ eas 

( ct ve stniled l se fa vw buds will vet fine > 
“ i they shall be eratted these flowers w elo t ‘ 
t r, will vet tind some more ve en to ‘ 

Ni "Tt N tkceeos n live w yt fire ‘ l 
or clo sie as\s bed Lie poorest 1 is 
kine as soon as lies do d fort vy he has to stand up only 

alf & tine 

Arueisy l ooner ¢¢ to beheve it 0 
tal rad © 0 case, | should lese o s dix t 
‘ d-conecaled world i the other, I shou'd love the s of thus 

karru Our eart iv, pe s, serve the cluildren of s ’ 
wines, m yne planet or ¢ er, & 1 ‘ i ‘ 
teacher turns round and ro " 

Love anp matrimony. —lLove parents, 1s the 
hey mu my ris tole di et wis tie se et 1 
deceived ecomes short-lived 

Norcvelr To aman of deep ¢ 10 were is a ’ ‘ 
shifty os toa lone. onlv a v dow t Nie 
he can sec what yo ron around hn 

Man's Lint M n's hfe may be only ar cur-class to some be 
ota her order; and they, pe aps, Say, when . © and te 
vears are up, * What, another hour gone' Dear me, how time thes ' 

Poverry.—Poverty 1s the only burden which grows heavier by 
bem shared with those we love 

Tiuwe.—Men and watches stand still, while the hand that guides 


them is winding them up to run another day 
Horetess Love. —Hopcless love is like a name too deeply cut in 


which makes the 


a tree, 
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PRAYER 
BY BR. SHELTON MACKENZIE 
artis fu 


Ort, when the } lof pam and grief, 











The «st kene t soothes itself with prayer 
And s ‘ that the cup of care 

Mav pass aw but when the Kind relet 
From G escencs, too thankless and 

Are the sens s which 

1 ‘ faces off 

Praver has its own pe ‘ 

Is this ‘ t 

With trus ‘ nt 

A 1 ‘ ‘ t If.t " 

1 \ ee, vet tor us 

I ent ts most pe us 

So, as the | ‘ raided Let us pray.” 


LEGEND OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE JEWS AT ALGIERS. 
While the Moors were 


n possession of Spain, they had allowed 


the Jews to establish themselves there and to occupy themeecly sin 
commerce The prone of Isracl did there as in Egypt; they mult 
phed fast, and ina shert space of time became extremely gQuimerous 
They had thew magistrates, their temples, and the free exercise of 
it rr mn WwW i the Christians had driven the Mussulniar 
rom Spain and rece rT i fine country, they permite the 
Jews to dwell there, and to earry on ther commercial sy i s 
on cor ton oftthar s mit e to the laws of the new stat Te 
t triches Ww 1 Vhad amassad uncer the on eat t 
Moors, thev a i stil more, until at last the Chnstans became 
Xtremely pea s In 1390, the cluefrabbiot Sey \ 

‘ ’ f first cay TV, Whe possessed pre wealth 
was selz : whointo prion by order of the king of Sparn, 
“ SIXtvolt ds of Jewish familias and many Moors 
who | rema " t city liomeciately after ths arbitrary 
et, the Spaniards s ected the Jews and Moers established im the 

ito k s Nactions Soon after the umprisonment of 
Rabln, the king ordered hun and allwho bad been shut up with tum 
tob tto ith Ont ev new 1b prece the 1V appre teu 

t «eX tin hheenut When all his compationsint stow 
t were ! selves to ® grief, Simon took a 
tofco ind drew the ft rola shipon the wall Thent 
tot ro hom who were weer * he sa ‘Let all those that 
t os (unl, a Ato are Ww too quit this pola " ly 
put ther finwer with ithis ss They all dul s T ian 
stant the ship sket with coal became areal ship, w at 
tse 1 thoton the w 1 op to ve © passaype t traversed 
Sev tot t tas ushmenteatt hat mts, w trun ' 

ites thet reve tone ther houses, a went w l 

. w ¢ tito sea, We are not told if the Rabla took the | 
rit = 4 ! sscry i s t tt = We rea t I it 
1 newer toy t t st ily nel ‘ ! " f 
\ . town then only ha d by Ma etans, Moors al 
\ 2 l Rabbi having despatched m all haste some of bios « ' 
’ \ r Ss, to tell how they had been sult 
st s 1s i, the latter werd ft titw “ 

‘ . t t eV wort ‘ i sy B ir a 

sm ' it, who dwelt near Mehoana Trutuecdiately party 
f * j f » and soon arrived att Tr nee of 
S\ I ys “ ithev intormed that certain Jows Moors 
“ ! ' ¥ from Spam, had arr nm the nt 
\ «| ' ! ‘ s il ts of the tow Re 
cove t 1 t thenmiun the best manner provssi ble was tin 
mswer iw t The messengers | toned back with the 
oro \ TD t was immed Vv announes 1 
t ‘ tla wit his compa s Mh ! i 
! frown, ! uy mn" 1ol the iwiatt hie me 
ware! i ‘ tian vedi mw wt wy 
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THE HARMONY OF NATURE 


In what sense the husband is said to be the head of the wife: be 
sso by ade const 1 and appomtment Pie mifinite var 
sin nat or tr ection to « ss biarererine These va 
saret ' first by wradations of be mad t by pe tual 
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INFLUENCE, 








That man has grown among kind and afleetionste sisters ! 
mee heard alady ot hobservaton and exponen mark vin 
why do you tiunk se?” sau] Because of the ncoh development of 

the tenderer fe sof the heart, which are so apparcnt m every 
word \ esters ee os felt, evenoin manhood'’s later vears : 
and the heart of iwho has rown cold with its « ny contact 
with the we “ warn and thrill with pure enpoyment, as sone 
nodent awakes with lum the soft tones and « { meclodws of hoe 
sisters Voice An e will turn from purposes which a warped and 
false phil \ m= rens d into expediency nd weep lor the 
gentler wfluen Which moved tintin his earher years 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


38 AFTER THE MANNER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





Respectfully inscribed to James E. Cooley, Baq. 


On Love! the mischief thou hast done ! 
Thou god of pleasure and of pain! 

One can’t escape thee—yes, there’s one _— 
All others wear thy heavy chain ! 

Thou cause of all my smiles and tears ! 

Thou blight and bloom of all my years! 


Thy throne’s the heart, despotick boy ! 
And there thou reign’st without control ; 
Thy frown is grief, thy nod is joy— 
Thy smile the sunbeam of the soul 
The buds of spring, the leaves of fall, 
Thou wearest in thy coronal ' 


- Love maketh glad or maketh sad— 
Love is a tyrant and a slave! 
The bad makes good—the good makes bad— 
The coward nerves—appals the brave !— 
Love glistens in the maiden’s eyes, 
And breathes in kisses, sobs and sighs ! 


Love bathes him in the morning dews, 
Reclines him in the lily’s bell— 

Reposes in the rainbow-hues, 
And bubbles in the crystal well ; 

Or hies him to the coral caves, 

Where sea-nymphs sport beneath the waves 


Love vibrates in the wind-harp’s tune, 
With fays and fairies lingers he— 

Gleams in the ring of th’ watery moon, 
Or treads the pebbles of the sea 

Love enters “ court and camp and grove ;"" 

Oh everywhere we meet thee, Love ! 


And everywhere he welcome finds, 

‘To cottage-door or palace-poreh— 
Love enters free as spicy-winds— 

With purple wings and lighted toreh ; 
With tripping feet and silvery tongue, 
And bow and darts behind him slung! 


He tinkles in the shepherd's bell, 

And charms the village maiden’s ear ; 
By lattice high he weaves his spell, 

For ladye-fair and cavalier 
As sunbeams melt the mountain snow, 
So melts Love's rays the high and low 


Then why, ye nymphs Arcadian, why— 
Since Love is roaming as the aur, 
Why does he not to Leila fly, 
And warm that cold and haughty fair’ 
Scorn rules alone her swelling heart— 
She scotls at Love and all his art! 


Oh, boy-god, Love !—an archer thon— 
Thy utmost skill T feign would test- 
One arrow aim at Leila now, 
And let thy target be her breast ! 
Around her heart, oh fling thy chain, 
Or give me back my own again! 





ORIGINAL TALES, 


THE FATAL NUPTIALS, 


Benin the grand altar of the cathedral of ——— there is a mar- 


ble slab, on which were inseribed these words 
"ACK 7 


‘wen ve 


vamied 


profound silence 


said, “* 


rrieve me deeply to repeat it 


ry recently placed there 


“Franciscus IN 
Francis in peace. It was quite plain, and appeared to have 


The abbate M——, 


me, fixed his eye with intense feeling upon it, and paused in 


Ww ho accom 


“The story of the youth who lies here,” he then 
is a tragick one; if you would lke to hear it—though it will 


I will relate it to you 


Having assured him that my curiosity and interest were much ex- 


sited on the subject, the abbate related the following circumstances 


Franeis, the only son of the Prine:pe — 
’ y j 


ALion 1 


—, having finished hus edu- 


n the Collegio dea Nodili, was sent to England by hus fathe 


vhere he was placed under the protection of a eatholick lord in Lan 


sashuire 


ryourite of all who knew him. He was ¢ 
legant, but not extravagant ; polite, but not ou/re ; 


He soon became the idol of that illustrious peer, and the 
ay, but not d ssipatod ; 


learned, but not 


pedantick ; pious, but not fanatical; stanch to his own ereed, but 


vot bigoted ; in a word, he possessed all those q 


annot 


wnd good 
xy his father, to form a matrimonial al 


nuly 


me loved him 


fications which 





fail to win the esteem, admiration, and love of the diseerniny 


Having attained his twenty-third year, he was advised, 
his 


mice W some Enghsh fa- 





Several ladies of the highest rank were his devoted admirers : 


She was the daughter of Sir Walter ——, beautiful 


as the aurora, fair as the lily, young, ardent, buoyant, wealthy. Her 


name was Charlotte—the object of another's idolatry 


But she loved 


i rut hum, who doated upon her; nay, she could not bear the sivht, or 


He endure 


the name, of Lord 





No; she could not consent to be- 


men—though young and accomplished—in England. She was ena- 
moured with Francis, and not unworthy—I should rather say—in 
every sense worthy, of his warmest reciprocities. A devoted cath- 
olick, tenderly pious, and firmly attached to the hereditary faith of 
her ancestors, she was first in every good work, first in every charita- 
In her paternal oratory, she enjoyed more solace 
Before her 
crucifix she bent with emotions of exalted piety; and, as the glim- 


ble association. 
and bliss than others find in the gay scenes of pleasure. 


mering of the solitary lamp, flickered around her, she recommended 
to Divine Providence her hopes, her destimes, her life. 

It was at a sorrée given by Sir Walter, that Charlotte first formed 
acquaintance of this pious and amiable young man. She was charmed 
by his simple yet splendid deportment—his modest yet courteous 
manner—his lofty and uncompromising integrity—and, above all, his 
firm and avowed attachment to the ancient church. That very even- 





was present, and devoted himself to her, who could 
a gambler, a 


ing, Lord 
not bear him! He was the very reverse of Francis : 
sportsman, a perfect rové—and his hands were unbued in the blood 
of a young baronet, whom he had challenged to a duel. He was in 
the bloom of youth, athletick, accomplished ; and just inherited an 
immense estate, which enabled hun to indulge his passion for osten- 
tation and glitter, to his heart's content 

His affeetions—heart—all—were fixed, riveted, upon the lovely 
daughter of Sir Walter. He admired her for those very virtues, of 
which he himself was utterly devoid. Such ts the irresistible fasei- 
nation of virtue, even to the depraved heart! ‘Though, in his official 
capacity, he voted against the catholick emancipation, in his private, 
he professed himself the friend and admirer of the religion of Char- 
lotte, a religion, he thought, that numbered her among its followers 
—before whose altars, she could kneel—in whose rites, practices, 
sacraments, she could participate, was one to which he dared not ob- 
ject. Object '—was one, which he could not but bend to, with all the 
convictions of his soul. But, it was not the religion of the state——nor 
was it one to which a profligate young lord could conform his conduct 

The first time he saw Francis and Charlotte together, he was con- 
He knew, he poignantly felt, 
Yes, 


Francis 


vineed that his own fate was sealed 
that her partiality, her admiration, were for the Italian prince. 
this was manifest--she could not, she would not, conceal it 

was the youth with whom, she felt convinced, she could live in peace, 
love and virtue. He could accompany her to her chapel—kneel with 
And 
Charlotte, too, was the living personification of the beau weal of wo- 
All that she 
felt for him, he felt for her—all that won her, won him—and they were 


her before her altar--and enter with her into all her devotions 
man’s character which Francis had formed to his mind 


betrothed, with the heart-felt concurrence and delight of Sir Walter 


The envy of Lord was roused. He retired to his home with 





a bosom inflamed wijh the deadliest passions. ‘* She 1s another's!" 


“ What ! 


has preferred a petty foreign prince—the daughter of an English baro- 


he exclaimed in a frantick tone is it so! canit be! She 

net has reyeeted an English lord! ‘There is but one resouree—honour 

demands it; the pride of my birth, my heart's happiness demand it !” 
That resource was a challenge 

Oh! 


that day, which was Jooked for with such joyful antierpations by all 


The day was appointed for the celebration of the nuptials 


who knew them, proved to be a most fatal day! Early in the morn- 





ing, anote was handed to Francis by the Earl + summonmg him 


to the field before noon. 





‘You will return my compliments to Lord .”* was the reply 
of Francis, * and let him know that my conscience forbids me to 
accept his challenge. But, independently of the prolubition which 
my religion holds forth, | am ata loss to know what provocation | 
have given. ‘Tell him, for me, my lord, that I would not fight at any 
rate—but especially with one who has never offended me, and whom 
I have never intentionally offended.” 

* 1 am instructed to say to you that you refuse this challenge at 
your peril,” answered the earl 

* Rather than aceept it, | would make any sacrifice,” was his mag- 
nanimous reply 

“Then, sir, defend yourself.” 

The intelligence of the manner in which the earl was received by 
Francis, roused up his wrath to a degree of frenzy bordering on mn- 
The coward!” 


*T'll make tum feel 


sanity ts he erted, stamping furiously on the floor 


If there be etficacy m this blade . he li know it 


ere the sun sets 








* Coward!" repeated the abbate: “a nobler spirit never anmmated 
a body than that of Francis. Coward '—lnis hfe would have been 
ist of lus concerns had his country required his services. In a 
just and conscientious cause, he would have mmmolated his being 
At the shrine of patriotism he would have devoted himself, a noble sa- 
ertiice—but duty, religion, God, forbade him te acee pt the « hallenge 
As the « 1dvaneed, Lord ——'s frenzy waxed fiercer and more 
desperate He could not rest he did not eat; but, seizing lus 
sword, he walked like one mad about the forest ; sometunes pausing 
bw the side of the stream, apostrophizmg his weapon—sometimes 
rus PW vy against a tree, almost shivering the blade m rts bark ; 
sometimes screaming out, as he tore his hair from his head, ** Char- 
lotte '—the coward '—the Itahan'” 
Franeis was perfectly composed. Charlotte knew nothing of the 
occurrence She had been all the dav preparing to receive the sacra- 
ment of marrage She had en with her confessor ; and the tym 


she could spare, was spent in her dear little oratory, recommending 


Francis and he eaven ! 


rseli to 


On returnut 


g froma chapel, situated im the suburbs of the town, 
Francis was inet by Lord up to him, drew his 
sword, and plunged it into his heart 


—, who rapidly rode 


* You are a dead man! he ex- 


clauned ; * Coward, she shall not be yours! If she will net be mine, | poison the atmosphere, and throng the walks 


ome the wife of one of the wealthiest, but most profligate, noble- |; never shall she call you hers—di, die !” 


bv 


| * forgive him 


Francis instantly fell from his horse, which stood, stained with his 
blood, conscious, as it were, of the deed, looking steadfastly on his 
Lord leaped from his stirrups, and again pierced, 
and repierced the expiring youth. ‘Oh, my God!” cried Francis, 
take under thy protection my—my—Charl ws 
His voice failed; and, struggling to utter her name, he died. 





dying master 





The hour for the nuptials had arrived. The company were as- 
sembled. The clergyman, Sir Walter's chaplain, was in readiness 
Never looked that hall so brilliant, or so elegant. His ancestors, in 
gorgeous tapestry, smiled about him. The large golden chandeliers 
threw their rich light around ; and flowers, of every hue and fragrance, 
strewed the tables. ‘The bride! oh, how beautiful, calm, and sweet 
A gentle smile played on her lips, and her 
downcast eyes swam in a sparkling stream of sentiment and devotion 
She was silent. Her heart was fixed on him, who came not ! 

An hour passed—and still he came not !—another: and Sir Wal- 
Charlotte was in tears 

Alas! little 
A third hour 
Charlotte assumed a fixed and wondering look. She grew 
pale and wan—her whole frame shivered, and she could not utter a 
syllable! On her father’s face there was manifest alarm; yet he 


was her expression! 


ter began to evince considerable uneasiness. 
—not, indeed, of mourning, but of anxious anticipation 
dreamed they of the tragedy which had been enacted! 

elapsed. 


summoned up all the philosophy of his soul, and writhed under the 
agony of suppressed emotions 

At length, the tramping of a horse was heard, in full gallop, ap- 
proaching the court of the mansion. Every spirit was revived; every 
heart became light and cheerful ; every eye beamed with congratu- 
Char- 
lotte adjusted her long, transparent veil, which streamed to the 


” 


lation. Sir Walter hastened to the gate, to meet the groom 
Ss 





ground—* He is here!” she exclaimed: ** Francis! 

Ah me! how false the hope '!—Poor girl, never wilt thou see hun 
thou wilt meet him in that world—that heaven—where 
separation is unknown 


again! Yes; 
He will be thine in paradise ! 

Do you know whose horse it was, the rapid trampings of which 
were just now heard approaching! Was it the gay steed of Francis? 
Alas ! all present imagined it was. Charlotte smiled with the smiles 
of all around her; the priest began to vest himself in his robes for 
the ceremony. But it was not Francis—but a messenger bearing a 
letter sealed in deep black ! 

Sir Walter, ere that letter was presented, recoiled, as it were, with 
“ What is 
What has a 


an electrick shock; and, for a moment, was insensible 
the matter!” he then shrieked: “‘where ts he! 





he fell against a column, and was silent. 

The messenger, either unacquainted with Sir Walter, or regard- 
less of his anguish and the consequences of presenting the letter be- 
fore the company, abruptly rushed into the hall. As the door opened, 
Charlotte leaped on her feet. The messenger exhibited the letter— 
the black seal was conspicuous: she saw it—reeled—groaned— 
screamed—tainted 

Sir Walter, after recovering from his excitement, entered the hall, 
and found his daughter prostrate on the floor—insensible, pallid, and 


cold 


by-standers 


She was borne away, amidst the tears and confusion of the 


* He is murdered!” uttered the rough messenger, and forthwith 
departed 

* Murdered !” shricked Sir Walter, “‘murdered'” and he broke 
open the letter. It was short: * He, who was to have been a groom 
this night, is a corpse 
of Lord 
officiate at his funeral.” 


If you would know the particulars, inquire 





The priest who was to perform the marriage, may 


The bridal stole was laid aside for 
that of darkest mourning—the drapery of joy was exchanged for the 


This, in effect, was the case 
weeds of death. ‘The garland of roses yielded, on a sudden, to th 
wreath of eypress—and desolation and wo usurped the place ot re- 
joreing and bliss 

Charlotte spoke but once—awaking, as it were, from a deep sleep, 
she inquired ** whether Francis had come '’’—but another word sh 
uttered not. From that moment she swooned away, and continued 
insensible until her death. Francis was interred in the beginning o1 
the week—ere the following Sunday, Charlotte was no more ' 

* The remains of this noble youth,” continued the abbate, “by 
r, were removed to this tomb—and her 


the special desire of his fathe 


I 


e rests in peace—Franciscus in Pace!” c.¢.? 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


A TRAVELLING COMPANION, 


Tue southerner or foreign gentleman who travels to the nort! 
without visitng Nahant, misses one of the most interesting places u 


New-England 


to Rockaway 


Iie may have been to the Rip-Raps at the south, or 
und Conev Island, but he cannot have a true idea o1 
I 


the subi tv of the ocean pouring its tumultuous waves upon the 


‘ k : 
wild and rocky promontory of which I speak 
* Stand on Nahant's most castellated crag, 
lien the roused waves come tumbling from the marr 





When the strained spar displays its sinking flag, 
And the sea-eagle breasts the storm in vain 
and you will confess that if T am prejudiced im favour of the place, | 


have some reason for it. Do not think, dear reader, I am going t 
describe it Hath not * Philip Slingsby” done so? Go to Naha’ 
and see how true, how perfectly true the description ts. But go not 
thither on the seventh day. Clerks go then—men in supertine coats. 


with vulgar hands, in chaises—who smoke cigars and turn their wrist 





bands up. They are of the world—worldly. ‘They infest the prazzas 
I i 
You may see them 


‘ yumping from rock to rock, like hberated goats, clustering around the 
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* Spouting Hom,” diving into the “* Swallow’s Cave,” and striving 
to find the “* Natural Bridge,” which exists only in lithograph. Go 


to Nahant on Monday, on a fresh, fair day, when the ocean is begin- | 


. 


ning to subside after a violent “ north-easter.” Then, if standing on 
the topmost pinnacle of the peninsula, and gazing forth upon the bold, 
blue Atlantick, which, league after league, sparkles and heaves 
between you and that far world, so dear to all of us; if lmgering there 
and listening to the deep din of the surges, as they crash and clamour 
on the iron rocks, you feel not your heart stirred within you, your 
mind elevated, and your bosom purified, be satisfied that the gods have 
not made you poetical. Go back to the city—plunge into Its notsy 
heart—exult in its dust and bustle—it should be your home forever, 
if you fail to appreciate the beauties and sublimities of the wild scene 
I have pointed out. If, however, you be at all susceptible, and of the 
male gender, go not to Nahant in company with a young companion 
of the other sex, when “ prudential considerations” stand in the way 
of your union. The true lover of nature ts seldom insensible to the 
charms of woman : it is dangerous in such a scene to have a beauteous 
lady banging on your arm. Believe me, you will overlook all obsta- 
cles, and will indubitably propose—love in a cottage—a cottage on 
the sea-shore. Suppose she accepts— 

** Love once lived in an humble shed ;” 

can she conform herself to the privations of such an abode’ can she 
hang her guitar m peaceable proximity to your water-boots, for you 
will undoubtedly have to dig clams, and catch cod and haddock and 
halibut for a subsistence ! 

I am never on this subject but I think of my friend Jack Travers¢ 
He and I were sworn friends, hand and glove, blade and hilt. We 
finished our educations at the same time. He studied law and I poetry 
Both of us failed! both of us are married! and both of us have * ex- 
pectations”—estates in the distance—castles in the air. Jack was 
“staying at Nahant, whence, you may be sure, no peremptory client 

summoned him, for he had nothing to do with writs, except those 
which were served on himself. He was certainly, at four-and-twenty, 
a very elegant young man, and possessed of more accomplishments 
than Robert Handy. He could draw patterns for lace and rag-work— 
make a very disagreeable noise by the aid of a German flute, and 
shoot pigeons with a single ball 
*“ Was a dead hand at pigeon-shooting— 
Could kick up rows, knock down the watch— 
Play truant and the rake at random— 

Drink, tie cravats, and drive a tandem.” 
The reader will perceive he was a little wild; “ volatile,” his mother 
used to call him, invariably adding that he had a good heart, and 
Can I 
complete his picture without adding that he was six feet high, had 
black hair and eyes, and W——», for his tailor. Well, Jack was at 
Nahant, the very happiest and idlest of fellows. He kept a saddle- 
horse at the hotel—(I never heard that it was paid for)—shot peeps 


would doubtless marry, and become an excellent young man 


upon the beach, and caught perch off the rocks. He got up a private 
masquerade, the more piquant, for being unlawful ; and projected a 
pick-nick party on Egg Rock; so he became very popular among 
young ladies, and envied among young gentlemen. Several girls were 
heard to aver that he was a sweet man, and more than half a dozen 
asked him to write mm theiralbums. Jack, however, was invulnerable 
He used to write up to town about innumerable conquests, and said 
he had a bushel of rings and locks of hair. I suspect, however, his 
account was slightly exaggerated. One night, however, a most um- 
portant letter came, after a silence of some days. It was half mournful 
and half merry ; just such epistles as poor devils write when they are 
in bove beyond redemption. Jack had seen Miss Fanny Ellenwood, 
a young and pretty heiress from Philadelphia. I immediately gave 
notice of the sad event to the * Bachelors’ Club,” to which we both 
belonged, that they might get ready crape to be worn upon the left 
arm in honour of our friend, who, I doubted not, would have departed 
single blessedness by the arrival of the next advices. We heard 
daily of Jack's indiscretions Ile had rode with Miss Ellenwood upon 
the beach, téte-a-téte in a pony phaeton, and agam on horseback, 
when they entered the town of Lynn im earnest conferenes It was 
reported that he meant to elope with her, and had proposed to charter 
Then 
there came accounts of a certain fiery old gentleman, Captam Cay- 
enne, Miss Fanny's guardian, who was violently opposed to all north- 


a sloop of some Beverly fishermen. ‘This proved to be fals« 


erners, and particularly to Jack Traverse. Ouragent at Nahant next 


wrote*to us that the young lady and her guardian had disappeared in 


*king nevro, in a felt hat and 
| 


a travelling carriage, driven by a wild-l 





russet boots. ‘Then we heard rumours of Jack's plunging into several 


desperate adventures, in the hope of bettering his fortune. Some said 


he had gone mackerel-tishing to the banks of Newfoundland ; 


others, 
banks of Boston; while a third 


iad Jost his life ma desperate attempt to take 


that he had obtained loans from the 


party averred that he 


the sea-serpent, a fabulous monster, which exists only m= the bewil- 


dered brains of captaims in the coasting-trade. On the ever vhen 


tms last report arrived, we were holding our quarter 


, 
tv tineeting at th 
* Tell Arms,” and were canvassing its authenticity, when Jack made 
, } 


agaard, as il he had undergone 


his appearance, looking very wild and 





much suffering We rallied ibout lis love-passayes, but he 
smiled in a very ghastly manner, and talked about being cut off in the 
* flower of his youth.” He made an open confession of his fault; said 
that the young lady had been carried off to Philadelphia by her guar- 


dian, and that it would be the death of hum. He was verv anxious to 
follow her, and asked eur assistance in “ elevating the breeze.” We 
were all ready to oblige him; but it is arule of the club never to aid 
iad made a 
He said he 


only that happened to be mort- 


m any matrimonial project. Jack was indespair. He 


promissory note, but could find no one to endorse it 





could part with his “bit of cavalry,” 
gaged. In short, it seemed as if impenetrable gloom had overspread 


tus prospects. For some days after this he lounged about town, quite 


|| the most melancholy youth in Boston. To increase his agitation and 


distress, he received a brief epistle from Miss Ellenwood, which in- 
formed him that her guardian insisted on her accepting another lover 
He was plunged in one of his gloomiest fits of dejection, when the 
following advertisement in an evening paper attracted his attention 
“ WANTED IMMEDIATELY—A respectable, intelligent, and educated young 
man, as companion to a respectabie, intelligent, and educated old gentie- 
man, Who 1s about to travel to the south. None but a person of good address 
and morals need apply tothe advertiser, at number 48, Little Budge-street.” 
At first, Jack Traverse was disposed to regard this as one of those 
, quizzes for which editors are notorious ; but as dying men grasp at 
straws, he duly presented himself at number forty-eight, Little Budge- 
street, an unfashionable and unfrequented part of the city. He was 
ushered into a little blue parlour, up one pair of stairs, where a vulgar- 
looking old gentleman, with a red face and claret coat, sat contem- 
plating the reflection of his person in the glass 
* Take a seat, sir,” said the old gentleman, without removing his 
eyes from the glass 


* Ahem, sir,” said Jack Traverse 

* Your business, sir,” cried the little old gentleman, elevating a 
dicky, and looking important 

“T noticed, sir, an advertisement for a travelling companion.” 

* Right, quite right. That was mine 
the office '” 

- Yes, sir.” 

“Hum! 


* Our, monsicur, un peu.” 


So you're a candidate for 


Let me examine you. Parle vous Frongsay ?”" 


* Bong, bong —tray bong—very good!" replied the little old gen- 


tleman 


~ Your name 
My father—” 
I know your father very well 


* John Traverse 
* No more 
Philadelphia 


* To-night, if you please,” answered Jack Traverse, who was 


I propose going to 


Shall you be ready to start to-morrow ’” 


delighted to learn the place of destination 

* Young man,” said the old gentleman, eyeing him with some sus- 
picion, ** I trust you are a member of the Massachusetts ‘Temperance 
Society '” 
“ Certainly, sir,” replied Jack Traverse.“ I'ma total abstinence 
man. I never drink anything ; not even water.” 
* Indeed! 


* In winter | sometimes take a little snow,” said Jack 


And how do you quench your thirst '” 


* Right,” said the old gentleman, gravely ; and so they parted 

Our travellers took their departure from Boston on the ensuing 
day, in the train of railroad cars which leaves for Providence at one 
o'clock, p.m. ‘Travellers destined for New-York are expected, there 
fore, to dine at meridian. Mr. Solomon Fuzzy, our hero's patron, sat 
next him. He attracted the attention of our hero by heaving several 
deep sighs 


** What ts the matter’ 


“asked the sympathizing Jack 

“T’ve eaten too much dinner,” was the melancholy answer; “ but 
I shall be better by and by.” 

Arrived at Providence, Jack Traverse found that he was expected 
to look after old Fuzzy’s luggage, and see that it was all safely depo- 
sited on board the steamboat. ‘This business despatched, they were 
fairly embarked, and borne along the rushing waters with meonceiva- 
ble rapidity. ‘The prospect from the promenade deck would have 
been delightful, but for an envious fog which arose as if on purpose to 
obscure the landscapx So dense did the vapour become, that when 
the boat arrived at Newport, the captam announced his intention of 
waiting there until the fog should clear away, declaring that it was 
dangerous to navigate the Sound in such a murky atmosphere 

* Confoundedly unlucky,” cried Mr. Solomon Fuzzy, * for my 
business Is very pressing = 

“Indeed!” remarked Jack Traverse; “I thought you were tra- 
velling for pleasure.” 


“For pleasure! umph! I’m going to be married,” answered the 


little fat old gentleman, heaving a deep sigh 


* And who may be the happy bride elect’ inquired Jack, indif- 


ferently 


I, 


“Miss Fanay Ellenwood, the sweetest gul in Philadelphia’ 


Jack Traverse gasped for breath, dashed his hand to his fore 


head—rushed upon the upper deck, and threw himself—upon the 


wharf at Newport 


Nc vport ts a fine, intiquated place, with venerable houses and 


noble scenery There 1s an old circular tower, of most enduring 


workmanship, which might have been a fortalice, and may have been 


a mill. whither all the readers of the * Red Rover” resort when they 


j 


chance to be at Newport In the ce pthof its shadow Jack Traverse 


sat down, cut off by the fog from the observation of m unkind He 
mused upon his situation, and upon the circ rnstance of tus hay ' 
cx vnged civ littes, and having wen patromzed by ua rival. He won 
dered whether he should hang himself or goto Philadelphia. Inshert 
he was so profouncly absorbed im hes meditalions, that he did no 
notice the clearing of the fog, nor hear the steamboat bell until too 


late. When he was at length roused from his revere, he rushed down 


to the whart, just in time to see the Narragansett furrow the biue 


Jack seized a fisherman 


waters, as she sped upon her sparkling path 


convulsively, and asked if he could put him on board the Narragansett 
The fisherman told him, with a brutal snule, that the thing was impos 
sible. Jack was in despair. His mval had gone on in advance of hun, 
carrying the trunk which contamed his most faseimating suit of clothes, 
while he was left belund, slenderly provided with speere, and totally 
innocent of paper currency Plunged in the deepest gloom, he re 





ee He re he sat down upon the 


traced his steps to the Indian fort } 


rass, and buried his face in his hands. He was aroused from his 


dull dream by a violent blow upon the back, and startmg up to resent 


the insult, was instanuy folded in the arms of his ancient crony, Cap- 
"1 ' 


tain Barrack, of the army ‘To him, then, Jack Traverse related the | 


The lovers were happy 


whole story, and expressed his firm conviction that when he next be 
held Miss Fanny Ellenwood, she would be Mrs. Solomon Fuzzy 

* A bit of a bull!” cred Captain Barrack. * My dear fellow, don’t 
imagine such athing. You have missed your passage in the Narra- 
gansett—but what then’ The opposition boat is faster, and will be 
here im ten minutes. You have no money, but I have more than 
enough.” Here he drew from his pocket a green silk purse, the con- 
tents of which pingled musically in the ears of Jack. “ Here are the 
goldfinches,” cried the captain, “ that make the musick I admire. J 
was wondering what I should do with myself when you came m sight 
I'll go to Philadelphia, and enable you to gain your wishes.’ 


** My dear fellow,” 


exclaimed Jack, * you are truly a friend im need, 
to help me out of such a scrape.” 

* Tut, tut,” said the captain—* I’m helping you into one—matri 
mony—a scrape you can't get out of quite so easily But say no 
more ; let's hurry down to the pier, for here the steamer comes.” 

And puffing and blowing like an old gentleman in a passion, the 
opposition steamboat hove im sight, and soon touched at the Ne wport 
per. Captain Barrack and Jack ‘Traverse threw themselves aboard 
The bell rung, the rope was cast off, the plank withdrawn, and away 
flew the steamer like a liberated devil 

= Captain '* ered Jack Traverse, * do you think you shall pass 
the Narragansett *" 

* Without doubt, sir,” was the answer 

* Pour in pitch and rosin,” ered Jack. * Raise the steam as high 


as you can. No matter if you burst the boiler. I've got a swim 


nung belt 


* Really,” said Captain V., “you're very disinterested 


On! on! the boat skimmed the waters Lke a wild-duck Soon 
the funnels of the Narragansett, belching tire and smoke, appeared im 
sight. Her spars and awning soon became distinct, and half an hour 
had hardly passe d before the name upon her stern was legible In two 
minutes more the boats were side by side, their bows dipping alter 

nately in the swell, and their furious paddles sending sheets of spray 
in every direction. Jack ‘Traverse ran about the upper deck in cesta 
sies, and when the Narragansett fell astern, one wild hurra broke 
from his lips, after which he was secured by his frend Barrack, and 
carried down below. Getting a little calmer, he now beyan to think 
of supper Dense masses of hungry gentlemen were seen cluster 

ing about the door which commanded the entrance to the cabin, but 
which was held to by one of the most active negroes in the boat, 
whose duty it was to secure egress and ingress only to the dusky 
At length 


the bell rang, and the negro, unbarring the door, darted down stairs 


forms engaged m earrymg plates and dishes to and fro 
and thus escaped with his life. His extraordinary agility saved him 
from being trampled to death by the mass of human beings who 
poured down to the table 

When the steamboat arrived in New-York, Captain Barrack sau 
* Jack, we will part here Make the best of your way to Philade iphia, 
and improve your mone nts I have often been on « uflting-oul ¢ xy 
ditions, and koow that no time ts to be lost I can be of no service 
with Captam Cayenne, for T shot him once in a duel; but [ shall 
throw myself in the way of Solomon Fuzzy, and go with hun to the 
city of brotherly love.” 

Jack Traverse took a warm farewell! of his frend, and hastened on 
to Philadelphus As he rambled up through Chestnut-street, he had 
the good fortune to meet with his beloved. She was surprised and 
delighted, and frankly took tis proffered arm 
Thos os the 


said she, ** | am so glad to see you 


the world 


** My dear Jack,” 


most delightful meeting in I am free to confess that | 


shouldn't hke vou half so well if you addressed me with the consent 


of my guardian and the approbation of iy frends I am only sorry 


that I happen to be so meh, because of Tran away with you, there will 


be no deheate distresses. However, if | marry you without my guar 


dian’s consent, | shall lose half my fortune, and that will be one con 


solation, you know." 


* A very great on But can’t we get his con ont, Fanny ’ 


* Perhaps so. But who wants it? I'm sure | am very well sates 


fied to live m a little cottage at Nahant. and fish off the rocks, and 
drive 1a a pony phaeton ” 


* Perhaps so, Panny But you wouldn't lke to ave wp the pons 


phaeton, and pomes can't hve on love, you know 


* But can’t they live on fish’ asked the young lady, with great 


narrete, looking up m her lover's face 


* T never tried the experment,” sad Jack “ But, Fanny, | came 


on as far as New-York with my rval m your affections, a little, fat 





old gentleman * 
Little’ fat!’ «¢ repeated Fanny Did you kill hom 
Not quite, my ¢ I left hom, vever, | re of my trend 
(a ! Iba rack Nie verv bloodth t ni i " “ by tte 
" he once s your cuare ' 
sii iV 1 i low deliahttal cy vou laely 
(bn a very pleasa whing ¢ sptain Ba K LOOK tea # Solo 
mon Fuzzy at the mee of Captan Caye The old gentlemar 
rane ws adm land mmtroduced hin » the caplamn, who re 
cowed »with cordiality. They a r for some tine 
and a s the « 1 toric om asked to see M Ellenwood 
She had vo out, » sand the mani woo wa mimoned al fant 
tut | dl { ' ' ‘ ! ‘ ! 
(apta (ayenne tore it ep ihe t 
Dean avuanrpy.—l have, e “ i uivice 
en {Mr. J 1 Tre iv ‘ i he? 
1 i man’ | arm yt ' ' ple 
‘ ‘ him, f i ion the wing I hw aveLim 
mranion —Yours ranny 
The wrath of the two old gentlemen was very fc to behold 


i shall add no more 
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NOTICES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


WORDSWORTH. 

Mr. Serceant Tatrourp, the author of Ion, in a late debate in 
the British Parliament, upon the copy-right bill which he had intro- 
duced, makes the following beautiful and just allusion to Words- 
worth, in referring to the injustice done to authors by the present law : 


** Let us suppose an author, of true original genius, disguste d with the in- 
sane phraseology which had usurped the place of poetry, and devoted himself 
from youth to its service, disdaining the gauds which attract the ¢ areless and 
unskilled in the moving accidents of fortune—not seeking to triumph in the 
tempest of the passions, but in the serenity which lies above them, whose 
works shall be scoffed at, whose name made a by-word, and yet who shall 
persevere in his high and holy course, gradually trapressing thoughtful minds 
in the severest forms of beauty, until he 
influence the master- 





with the sense of truth made visible 
shall create the taste by which be shall be appreciated 
spirits of his age—be felt pervading every part of the national literature, 
softening, raising and enriching tt, and when at last be shall tind brs conf- 
dence in his own aspirations justified, and the name whe h was once the 
scorn, admitted to be the glory of his age. he shall look forward to the close 
of his earthly career, as the event which shall consecrate his fame and de- 
prive his children of the opening harvest he ts beginning to reap. (Cheers.) 
AS soon as this copy-right becomes valuable itis gone! This ts no imaginary 
case. I refer to William Wordsworth, (Loud cheers.) 
requite such a poet in some degree for the injustice of our boyhood ! F 





Ought we not to 


Miss Martineau is somewhat mistaken in speaking of Wordsworth 
as the favourite poet of this country, when his merits are only be- 
ginning to be acknowledged ; but the following lines bear witness 
that he has at least one worthy admirer, among the correspondents of 


the Mirror. ‘They were suggested by hearing that the poet had gone 


to the south of Europe for his health 


High priest of Nature! the thick veil 

That hid her beauties from our eye, 

Thou hast withdrawn, and shown there dwells 
A charm im virtue, that excels 

The poet's spirit-stirring tale, 

Or song of chivalry 


Was there no health-restoring balm 
Among the scenes that nursed thy muse 
No virtue in thy favourite flowers 

To renovate thy faded powers 

Blew not the breezes pure and calm 
New vigour to infuse ’ 


O land of beauty, and the sun! 


A poet woos thy gentle sky, 

Breathe soft your gales, flow clear your streams 
And wake his soul to golden dreams ; 

Spread fair and bright his head upon 

Your gorgeous canopy 


And give us back our bard again 

‘lo his own rural paradise, 

His frame restored, his mind imbued, 

With lore to cheer his solitude, 

Long in his native realm to reign 

First of the good and wise AR 





TALES OF PASSION, 


A MADMAN’S MANUSCRIPT. 
RY Boz 

“Yea! amadman's’? How that word would have struck to my 
heart many years ago! How it would have roused the terrour that 
used to come upon me sometimes, sending the blood hissing and 
tingling my skin, and my knees knocking together with fright ! [hike 
it now, though. It's a fine name. Show me the monarch whose angry 
frown was feared like the glare of a madman’s eye ; whose cord and 
axe were ever half so sure as a madman’s gripe. Ho! ho! Its a 
grand thing to be mad! to be peeped at like a wild hon through the 
iron bars ; to gnash one’s teeth and howl, through the long, still might, 
to the merry ring of a heavy chain ; and to roll and twine among the 
straw, transported with such brave musick. Hurrah for the mad- 
house! Oh, it’s a rare place! 

“]T remember days when | was afrand of being mad ; when TI used 
to start from my sleep, and fall upon my knees, and pray to be spared 
from the curse of my race; when I rushed from the sight of merri- 
ment or happiness, to hide myself in some lonely place, and spend the 
weary hours in watching the progress of the fever that was to con- 
sume my brain. | knew that madness was mixed up with my very 
blood, and the marrow of my bones ; that one generation had passed 
away without the pestilence appearing among them, and that [ was 
the first in whom it would revive. | knew it must be so; that so 
it always had been, and so it ever would be ; and when | cowered in 
some obscure corner of a crowded room, and saw men whusper, 
and poist, and turn their eves toward me, | knew they were telling 
each other of the doomed madman 

“1 did this for years ; long, long years they were 
are long sometimes—very long ; but they are nothing to the restless 
nights and dreadful dreams | had at that time. It makes me cokl to 
remember them. Large, dusky forms, with sly and jeering faces, 
crouched in the corners of the room, and bent over my bed at night, 
tempting me to madness. ‘They told me in low whispers, that the 
floor in the old house in which my father died, was stamed with his 
own blood, shed by his own hand im raging madness. I drove my 
fingers into my ears, but they screamed ‘nto my head till the room 
rang with it, that inone generation before him the madness slumbered, 
but that his grandfather had lived for years with lus hands fettered to 
the ground, to prevent his tearing himself to pieces. | knew they 
told the truth—I knew it well. [| had found it out years before, 
though they had tried to keep it from me. Ha! ha! I was too cun- 
ning for them, madman as they thought me 

* At last it came upon me, and I wondered how | could ever have 
feared it. I could go into the world now, and laugh and shout with 
the best amongthem. I knew I was mad, but they did not even sus- 
pect it. Tlow T used to hug myself with delight, when I thought of 
the fine trick I] was playing them after their old pointing and leermg, 
when I was not mad, but only dreading that | might one day become 
so! And how I used to laugh for joy when I was alone, and thought 
how well I kept my secret, and how quickly my kind friends would 
have fallen from me, if they had known the truth. I could have 


“he nights here 





screamed with ecstasy when [ dined alone with some fine roaring » 





fellow, to think how pale he would have turned, and how fast he 
would have run, if he had known that the dear friend who sat close 
to him, sharpening a bright, glittering knife, was a madman, with 
all the power, and half the will, to plunge it in his heart! 

“ Riches became mine—wealth poured in upon me, and T rioted in 


pleasures, enhanced a thousand fold to me by the consciousness of 


my well-kept secret. I inherited an estate. The law, the eagle-eyed 
law itself, had been deceived, and had handed over disputed thou- 
sands to a madman’s hands. Where was the wit of the sharp-sighted 
men of sound mind! Where the dexterity of the lawyers, eager to 
discover a flaw ' The madman’s cunning had overreached them all 
“Thad money. How I was courted! I spent it profusely. How 
I was praised! How those three proud, overbearing brothers humbled 
themselves before me. The old, white-headed father, too—such defe- 
rence—such respect—such devoted friendship ; why, he worshipped 
me. The old man had a daughter, and the young men a sister, and 
all the five were poor. [ was rich! and when I married the girl, | 
saw a smile of triumph play upon the faces of her needy relatives, as 
they thought of their well-planned scheme, and their tine prize It 
was for me to smile. To smile! ‘To laugh outright, and tear my 
hair, and roll apon the ground with shrieks of merriment. ‘They little 
thought they had married her to a madman! 
** In one thing I was deceived in all my cunning. If 1 had not 
been mad—for though we madmen are sharp-witted enough, we get 
bewildered sometimes—I should have known that the girl would 
rather have been placed, stitf and cold, in a dull, leaden coflin, than 
borne an envied bride to my rich, glittering house. I should have 
known that her heart was with the dark-eyed boy whose name I once 
heard her breathe in her troubled sleep; and that she had been saeri- 
ficed to me, to relieve the poverty of the old, white-headed man, and 
the haughty brothers 
“[ don’t remember forms or faces now, but I know the girl was 
beautiful. I know she was; for in the bight moonlight mghts, when 
I start up from my sleep, and all is quiet about me, I see, standing 
still and motionless, in one corner of this cell, a slight and wasted 
figure, with long, black hair, which streaming down her back, stirs 
with no earthly wind, and eyes that fix their gaze on me, and never 
wink or close. Hush! the blood chills at my heart as I write it down 
—that form is hers! the face is very pale, and the eyes are glassy 
bright; but I know them well. That figure never moves ; It never 
frowns and mouths as others do, that fill this place sometimes ; but 
itis much more dreadful to me, even than the spirits that tempted 
me many yearsago. It comes fresh fromthe grave, and is death-like 
“For nearly a year I saw that face grow paler; for nearly a year 
I saw the tears steal down the mournful cheeks, and never knew the 
I found it out at last, though. They could not keep it from 
me long. She had never liked me; I had never thought she did; she 
despised my wealth, and hated the splendour in which she lived : I 
had not expected that. She loved another! ‘This | had never thought 
of. Strange feelings came over me, and thoughts forced upon me by 
I did not hate 
yes, ] pitic d 


cause 


some secret power, whirled round and round my brain 
her, though I hated the boy she still wept for. I pitied 
the wretched life to which her cold and selfish relations had doomed 
her. I knew that she could not live long, but I resolved to kill her 
**For many weeks I thought of poison, and then of drowning, and 
A fine sight, the grand house in flames, and the mad- 
Think of the jest of a large 


then of fire 
man’s wife smouldering away to emders 
reward, too, and of some sane man swinging in the wind for a deed 
he never did, and all through a madman’s cunning! I thought often 
of this, but [ gave it up at last. Oh, the pleasure of stropping the 
razor day after day, feeling the sharp edge, and thinking of the gash 
one stroke of its thin, bright pot would make ! 

“At last, the old spirits who had been with me so often before, 
whispered in my ear that the tune was come, and thrust the open 
razor into my hand. i grasped it firmly, rose softly from the bed, and 
leaned over my sleeping wife! Her face was buried in her hands. I 
withdrew them softly, and they fell listlessly on her bosom. She had 
been weeping, for the traces of the tears were still wet upon hercheek 
Her faee was calm and placid ; and even as | looked upon tt, a tran- 
I laid my hand softly on her 


quill smile lighted up her pale features 
I leant forward 


shoulder. She started—it was only a passing dream 
again. She screamed and woke 

* One motion of my hand, and she would never again have uttered 
But I was startled, and drew back. Her eves were 
fixed on mine. 1 know not how it was, but they cowed and frightened 
me, and I quail d beneath them. She rose from the bed, still gazing 
fixedly and steadily upon me. [ trembled, the razor was im my hand, 
but | could not move She made toward the door As she neared 
it, she turned, and withdrew her eyes from my face. ‘The spell was 
I bounded forward, and clutched her by the arm. Uttering 
shriek upon shrick, she sunk apon the ground 

* Now | could have killed her without a struggle, but the house 
was alarmed. I heard the tread of footsteps on the stairs. I replaced 
the razor in its usual drawer, unfastened the door, and called loudly 


ery or sound 


for assistance 

«They came, and raised her, and placed her on the bed 
bereft of animation for hours ; and when life, look, and speech re- 
turned, her senses had deserted her, and she raved wildly and fur- 
-great men, who rolled up te my doorin 


She lay 





ously. Doctors were called in 
easy carriages, with fine horses and gaudy servants 
They had a great meeting, and consulted 


One, the cleverest 


They were at 
her bedside for weeks 
together in low and solemn voices in another room 
and most celebrated among them, took me aside, and bidding me 
prepare for the worst, told me—me, the madman! that my wite was 
mad. He stood close beside me atan open window, lus eyes looking 
in my face, and his hand upon my arm. With one effort, [ could 
have hurled him into the street beneath. It would have been rare 
sport to have done it; but my secret was at stake, and I let ham go 
A few days after, they told me f must place her under some restraint: 
I must previde a keeper for her—Z. I went into the open fields, 
where none could hear me, and laughed tll the air resounded with 
my shouts 

* She died next day. The white-headed old man followed her to 
the grave, and the proud brothers droppe d a tear over the msensible 
corpse of her whose sutlerings they bad regarded im her lifetune with 
muscles of iron. All this was food for my secret mirth, and I laughed 
behind the white handkerchief which I held up to my face, as we rode 
home, till the tears came into my eyes 

* But though | had carried my object and killed her, | was restless 
and disturbed, and I felt that before long, my secret must be known 
I could not hide the wild mirth and joy which boiled withon me, and 
made me when I was alone, at home, yamp and beat my hands toge- 
ther, and dance round and round, and roar aloud. When I went out, 
and saw the busy crowds hurrying about the streets, or to the theatre, 
and heard the sound of musick, and beheld the people dancing, I felt 


pieces, limb from limb, and howled in transport. But I ground my 
teeth, and struck my feet upon the floor, and drove my sharp nails into 
my hands. I kept it down; and no one knew I was a madman yei. 

* T remember—though it’s one of the last things I can remember : 
for now I mix realities with my dreams, and having so much to do, 
and being always hurried here, have no ume to separate the two, 
from some strange confusion in which they get involved—I remem- 
ber how I let 1 out at last. Ha! ha! 1 think I see the frightened 
looks now, and feel the ease with which I flung them from me, and 
dashed my clenched fist nto their white faces, and then flew hke the 
wind, and left them screaming and shouting far behind. ‘The strength 
of a giant comes upon me when [ think of it. There—see how this 
iron bar bends beneath my furious wrench. I could snap it like a 
twig, only there are long galleries here with many doors—I don’t 
think I could tind my way along them; and even if I could, I knew 
there are iron gates below, which they keep locked and barred. They 
know what a clever madman I have been, and they are proud to have 
ine here to show 

‘Let me see; yes. T have been out. It was late at night when 
I reached home, and found the proudest of the three proud brothers, 
I recollect it well. I 
hated that man with all a madman’s hate. Many and many a time 
had my fingers longed to tear him. ‘They told me he was there, I 
ran swiftly up stairs. He had a word to say to me. I disinissed the 
servants. It was late, and we were alone togetirer—for the first time 

“| kept my eyes carefully from him at first, for | knew what he 
little thought—and I gloned in the knowledge—that the hght of mad- 
ness gleamed from them like fire. We sat in silence for a few mi- 
nutes. He spoke at last. My recent dissipation, and strange re- 
marks, made so soon after his sister's death, were an imsult to her 
memory Coupling together many circumstances which had at first 
escape d his observation, he thought I had not treated her well He 
wished to know whether he was right in inferrmg that I meant to cast 





waiting to see me—urgent business, he said 





a reproach upon her memory, and a disrespect upon her family. It 
was due to the uniform he wore, to demand this explanation 

“This man had a commission in the army—a commission, pur- 
chased with my money, and his sister's misery. ‘This was the man 
who had been foremost in the plot to ensnare me, and grasp iy 
‘This was the man who had been the main instrument in 
foreing his sister to wed me ; well knowing that her heart was given to 
that puling boy Due! due to his untform! The livery of his de- 
I turned my eyes upon him—lI could not help it—but I 


wealth 


gradation! 
spoke not a word 

* | saw the sudden change that came upon him, beneath my gaze 
He was a bold man, but the colour faded trom his face, and he drew 
I dragged mine nearer to him; and as I laughed— 
I felt the maduess ris- 


back lus chair 
I was very merry then—l saw him shudder. 
ing within me. He was afraid of me 

** You were very fond of your sister when she was alive’—I said 

* He looked uneasily round him, and I saw his hand grasp the 
back of his chair: but he said nothing. ‘ 

“+ Vou villain,’ said I, ‘1 found you out; I discovered your hellish 
raint me; I know her heart was fixed on some one else before 
you compelled her to marry me. I know it—I know it.” 

* Tle yamped suddenly trom his chair, brandished it aloft, and bid 
me stand back—tor | took care to be getting closer to him, all the 
time I spoke 

“] screamed rather than talked, for I felt tumultuous passions ed- 





plots 


dying through my veins, and the old spirits Whisp ring and taunting 


ine to tear lus heart out 





***Curse you,’ said I, starting up and rushing upon him; ‘I killed 
her. Lama madman. Down with you. Blood, blood I will have it. 
“JT turned aside with one blow the chair he hurled at me in his 
terrour, and closed with lim; and with a heavy crash we rolled upon 
he floor together 
* It was a fine struggle that, for he was a tall, strong man, fighting 
for hus life ; and I, a powerful madman, thuirsting to destroy hun. I 
th could equal mine, and I was right Right, again, 
His struggles grew fainter. I knelt upon his 
both hands. His 
face grew purple, fis eyes were starting from hus head, and, with 
I squeeze d the tighter 


knew no stren 
though a madman ! 
chest, and clasped his brawny throat, firmly w 





protruded tongue, he seemed to mock me 

* The door was suddenly burst open with a loud noise, and a crowd 
of people rushed forward, erying aloud to secure the madman 

*My seeret was out; and my only struggle now, was for liberty 
and freedom. I gained my feet before a hand was on me, threw my 
self among my assailants, and cleared my way with my strong arm 
as if I bore a hatchet in my hand, and hewed them down before me 
1 gained the door, dropped over the banisters, and in an instant was 
In the street 

* Strawlht and swift I ran, and no one dared to stop me. I heard 
I vrew fainter 
and fainter in the distance, and at length died away altogether; but 


the noise of feet behmd, and redoubled my Spec d 
on I bounded, through marsh and rivulet, over fence and wall, witha 
wild shout wluch was taken up by the strange beings that flocked 
around me on every side, and swelled the sound, til it pierced the 
air. | wes borne upon the aris of demons who swe pt along upon the 
wind, and bore down bank and hedve before them, and spun me round 
and round with a rustle and a speed that made mv head swim, until 
at last they threw ine trom them with a violent shock, and I fell hea- 
vily upon the earth. When Lawoke | found myself here—here in 
t seldom comes, and the moon steals in, 





this gay cell where the sank 
in rays which ouly serve to show the dark shadows about me, and 
that silent figure im its cold corner. When I he awake, I can some- 
tunes hear strange shrieks and cries from distant parts of this large 
What they are, | know not; but they neither come from that 
pale form, nor does it regard them. For trom the first shades of dusk 
ull the earliest light of morning, 1t still stands motionless in the same 


place, listemmmg to the musick of my iron chain, and watching my 


place 


gambols on my straw bed 
At the end of the manuscript was written, in another hand, this note 
[The unhappy man whose ravings are recorded above, was a me- 
lancholy mstance of the baneful results of energies misdirected in 
early lite, and excesses prolonged until their conse juences could ne- 
‘The thougistiess riot, dissipation and debauchery of 
The first effects of 
the latter, was the strange delusion, founded upon a well-known me- 


ver be re paired 


hus younger days, i roduced fever and delirium 


aly contended for by some, and so strongly con- 
it an hereditary madness existed im his famuly 
om, Which in tune de velope da svorhid in- 
There ts every 
events he detailed, though distorted in the 
deseription by his diseased imagmation, really happened. It is only 
matter of wonder to those who were acquainted with the vices of his 





dieal theory, stror 


tested by others, ti 





This produced a setiled gl 







sanity, and finally termimated im raving madness 


reason to believe that t 


early career, that his passions, when no longer controlled by reason, 


such glee, that I could have rushed among them, and torn them te | did not lead hun to the commussion of stil inore fnghtful deeds 
& ° ‘ $ 
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SPIRIT OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


SQUIBS, SCISSORS-WORK, AND SCRIBBLINGS. 


A mowkey's MeEMory.—Authors generally seem to think that the 
monkey race are not capable of retaining lasting impressions: but 
their memory is remarkably tenacious when strking events call ttinto 
action. A monkey which was permitted to run free had frequently 
seen the men servants in the great country kitchen, with its huge fire- 
place, take down a powder-horn that stood on the chimney-piece, 
and throw a few grains into the fire, to make Jemima and the rest of 
the maids jump and scream, which they always did on such occasions 
very prettily. Pug watched his opportunity, and when all was still, 
and he had the kitchen entirely to himself, he clambered up, got pos- 
session of the well-filled powder-horn, perched himself very gingerly 
on one side of the horizontal wheels placed for the support of sauce- 
pans, ght over the waning ashes of an almost extinct wood fire, 
screwed off the top of the horn, and reversed it over the grate. The 
explosion sent him half wavupthe chimney! Before he was blown 
up, he was a snug, trim, well-conditioned monkey as you would wish 
to see on a summer's dav; he came down a black, carbonated niguer 
in mimature, in an ay ilanche of burning soot. e thump with 
which he pitched upon the hot ash in the midst of the general flare 
up, aroused him to a sense of his condition. He was missing t 


J 














g tor 
davs. Hunger at last drove him forth, and he sneaked into the 
Hy recovered 
with care, but, like some other personages, he never got over his 
sudden elevation and fall, but became a sadder if not a wiser monkey 
If ever Pug forgot hims: If, and was troublesome, you had only to 
take down the powder-liorn in his presence, and he was off to his 
hole like a shot, screaming and clattering his jaws hke a pair of 
castanets. 


house close-singed, and looking seared and devilish 


Tur pustick.—Every man is the centre of some circle, and yet in- 
yolved in others; he who is not sometimes made giddy by their 
movements, has a strong head; and he whois not sometimes thrown 
off his balance by them, stands well upon his legs Avain, the 
publick is like a nest of patent coffins packed for exportation one 
within another. There are publ 
ralissimum, the great general universal publick, whem London is not 
large enough to hold, to the speeis speciilssime, the little thir 
publick, which may find room in a nut-shell re is the fashion- 
able publick, and the religious publick, and the play-going pr 
and the sporting publick, and the commercial publick, and the lite- 
rary publick, and heaven knows how many publicks more. They 
call themselves worlds sometimes—as if a certain number of world- 
lings make a world! He who pays his homage to any or all of 
these publicks, is a publican and a sinner.— The Doctor. 


Nove covrtsuip.—I courted her under singular circumstances. I 
won her through avow. Thus: Isaw her; I loved her; LT proposed; 
she refused me. “ You love another!” © Spare my blushes.” “1 
know him.” “You do.” * Very good, if he remains here, Pll skin 
him.” “Lord bless me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Pickwick involuntarily 
“ Did you skin the gentleman, sir?” inquired Mr. Winkle, with a very 
pale face. “I wrote hima not I saui tt was a painful thing. And 
so it was.” “ Certainly,” interposed Mr. Winkle. “IT said I had 
pledged my word asa gentleman to skin him. My character was 
at stake. .I had no alternative. As an officer in his majesty's ser- 
vice, | was bound to do it I regretted the necessity, but it must be 
done. He was open to conviction. He saw that the rules of the 


ks of all sizes, from the genus gene- 

















service were imperative. He fled. I married her.”’— Pickwick Papers 
Asecpote oF Lord Norta.—-His lordship was accustomed to 
sleep during the parliamentary harangues of his adversaries, leaving 
Sir Grey Cooper to note down anything remarkable Dunng a de 
\ 


bate on ship budding some tedious speaker entered on a historical 
detail in which, commencing with Noah’s ark, he traced the progress 
of the art regularly downwards. When he came to build the Spanish 
Armada, Sir Grey inadvertently awoke the slumbering premier, who 
inquired at what era the honourable gentleman had arnved. Being 
answered, “ We are now in the ragn of Queen Elizabeth.” “ Dear 
Sir Grey,” said he, * why not let me sleep a century or two more 


Cavtion —-Beware of a fellow with a whining voice, a pallid 
complexion, and a long nose. These attributes, when combined, are 
the invariable characteristicks of deception, sycophaney, and imper 
tinent curiosity. Such a person will prv into your aflairs, for the 
purpose of turning the information he may extract from you to ac 
count with your enemy. Itisin vain that vou wring the most pro 
minent feature on his face when you detect him in his treachery; 
such noses seem created for the express rehef of the most renoble 
parts of the person, and sustain no injury from the tweak. ‘Their pro- 


boscis is as elastick as india-rubber! 








IMPRISONMENT FOR pEBT.—A debtor being confined in jail, sent to 
his creditor to let him know that he had a proposal to make, which 
he beheved would be for their mutual benefit. The creditor called 
on him to hearit. “Thave been thinking,” said the former, “ that 
itis a very bad thing for me to he here, and put you to the exy 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents a week. My being so chargeabk 
to you has given me much uneasiness, for heaven knows what it mey 
costin the end. Therefore, what | would propose is this; you shall 
let me out of jail, and allow me one dollar per week, and let the 
twenty-five cents go toward discharging the debt.” 





wn se 








Carryine a Messace.—“ John,” said aman to his Dutch servant, 
“eo to Mr. Robin's house and tell hin that if there is anv law in the 
land, I will prosecute hin l}him not to bring his dog here, for 
the animal is rabid; and that if he comes here, in my absence, to 
scold, and bawl, and pick quarrels, ] will send for Mr. Jarvis and 
have him taken of.” John went and delivered his message 
“My master says that you sha'n't bring vour dog to his house, for 
he is a rapbit, and if you go there in a bow to pick squirrels, he will 
send you to the barber's and take your hair off.” 














Quvaivt covetsuip.— The celebrated Dr. Doddridge once wrote thus 
toa lady whom he afterwards married —“ You have made a greater 
advance upon my heart in a few hours than I intended to have 
allowed you inas many weeks; indeed you have possessed yourself 
of so much room in it, that, unless you consent to be a tenant for 
lil vartiag will be exceedingly troubles , and it will be a long 
while before I shall get it into repair again.” 











Memory.— Aaron Burr savs that the kind of memory which retains 
names and datcs is always the accompaniment of dulness. The 
eolonel is right. Take us, for instance. We form a marked example 
of the converse of this statement. There are more than a dozen 
individuals to whom we are indebted, and we can neither recollect 
their names nor the numbers of the houses in which they live 











THE MEDICAL PROFESSION emen of the medical profession 
in London, are now familiarly called “ Sapes,” from the unconscion 
able le h of their bills. 





OriGiInaL AMALGAMATION. — The Boston Times savs -—“ Give us 
, 
old Vermont yet tor true religion, beautiful women, fine sheep, and 
good umber tor shingles!” 


MEN IN OLDEN Time.— Atheneus says, “that Milo his competitor 
taking a bull three years old upon his shoulders carried him three 
times round the stadium— knocked him down with one blow of his 
fist and cat him up the eame day.” 





A MAN IN MODERN Time.—An ar 





al that goes in when it rains! 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We ere obliged to our West Point correspondent for the article which he has placed 
at our disposal ; but we can never decide upon a paper until we have vf im tts 


completed stale Will Ae send us ** the sequence “Phio Muswus” w 


hardly reform our English poctry with his dactyles; his eaperement has been 


tried before in tae famous line, 
* Whatshalll doshalll dieshallA myntas murder A myntas.” 


* Jacques Corbeau” should cro-ny with some one else than Apollo, 
he can never be * hail-fellow well met.” 


with whom 





MIRROR. 


THE NEW-YORK 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1837 


Translation—by Thomas Moore.— In the Appendix to Roscoe's Life of Le 


the Tenth, are some Latin verses, supposed to have been addressed by 
Hypolsta Torelia to her husba ‘ ec his absence at the ¥ court of the 
pond. The f Wing Is part of a translation of these verses, by Thomas 





Moore, and have not, untiinow, been; 


Thev te t th “rt the fav ied guest 
file ‘ at 4 
No w ket © to wake © jest, 
N \ he t elo eathe e sor 
A wne could guess, so gay thou ast, 
That thou and | are tar apart 
Alas, alas! how ent flows 
3 5 t t away 
| N it wis ve sad, heay'’n hnows 
Sulla canst, be light and gay 
lonly Know that, w ee 
| The sun himese s dark for me 


























Laterary remunerotion.—* As a of the uncertainty of literary remu 
neration,” says the London correspond i¢ Evening Star, “1 wou 
iustance the example of * Boz.’ When he commenced the Pickwick 
papers, he was almost unknown, and was living on five guineas per week, 
is reporter on the Morn Chronre le Chapman and Hale having, with some 
difheulty, been persuaded to become the Pickwick publishers, agree ve 
in ten pounds a month tor each er,oro ' i we pounds 
i the whole work. Atte e second nheor,t sa ecame § euse a 
to induce the pu sto ehoumsev \ ndsan t t si nu 
t ten be is had one half of the Ss, 1K hose of the first numbers 
By the Pickwick papers alone, he w net ween two a three t isal 

Nor ts this 1: he was pa tw was a amen Watkins 
Tottle and other * Sketches by Boz,” which appeared in the Morning Chr 
micle I ac nn of such sketches now, he we have te uineas from 
any magazin lie has, of « se, cut reporting, ar stead ols et 

undre rt inds a-year wl he made cizghtes ths a s eet t 
it least three thousand | s. To ensure him exclusively for nselt, Mr 
R ard Bentley, the sher, allows h the sum of one thou por 
i-\car as ¢ of Ben y's Miscellany, a wenty guineas | shect als 
for whatever he writes init Ii this is not t avery popular name t 
vod account | hnow not whatis. Of Bentley's Miscellany the good luck 
iis been astonishin Without | edent. It has almost shelvedt 
New Monthly {t ket. Iisa cheaper, wht s one Cause 
the New Monthiv being three st nes und six pence per number, while 
le y's Miscellany is only two s $s and SIX pence t has more 
lustrations, W s he The New Monthly has merely a portrait « 

¢ author, while Bentley's has ¢ er two or three ustra s by ¢ k 
shank, which, bemg engraved on copper by hime ne Olas much Valine as 
‘ ral shee s. Atthisday,s f Hogarth’s plates as he « ive 
self, fetch twice or thrice what impressions from the other plates t B | 
know not how popular the Pickwick papers may be in America, but t 


land they The guamt sinuies of Samivel Vellier are im 














every one’s mouth, and half a dozen dramas have already been founded on 
the work. A new one, by the way, 1s coming out at the New Strand Theatre 
ra which W. J. Hammond w uppear as Sam Weller. He ts pronounced by 
* Boz’ to be the « y man r the character You lose ne half the 
not having Une iu e1 Strations wi ia pany the letler-press u 
the o nal € l firsts r was strated by Seyn 1 ma 
who Was fast risa g£ the fame of Crutk ink Some mess or other about 
a ested | ATMOve so much that he cut his threat. Since then, the 
itions have been furnts y R. W. Buss, a ciever artist There are 
> > two score of Pick wich « sin Lo tou i« se, since 
these admirable papers Commences In Liverpool there are five, one of 
which is on a very extended plan. Each member bears the name of one 
the characters in the Pickwick Papers, and is habiied exactly acc tk 


the description therein contained. Fines are leviable if a member calls ano 




















ther by Ins real instead lus Pickwickian neme. Of any breach ot Pick 
“ in etiquette, Mr. Pickwich’s e ts the pudge ; and of any offence 
contra nos mores, the subs t r the Reverend Ss gins e ref 
ree. The ible an to whom, by acclama character of Samivel 
ass 1, Issa »yhave muchot the witot the real Sau As the meetings 
are very exclusive, Mem rstup berg the only qualification for admiss: 
and your correspondent ts Hot 4 member, he can say n more concert v 
s redoubtable clut At the Liverpoo! theatre last mght,a farce caller 
© The Pickwickians,” was produced, and went off with great success. It had 
been acted at the Adelph Reeve's persot of Samive! was supe 
Western enterprise —The Miiwauhte Advertiser of July first, says In 
December lust, the seat of government of Wisconsin was established at Ma 
Six weeks sco there was not a bu g there of any ces tr On 
Monday next the supreme court willl Ss session tj j ‘ 
are a le a ninoua si iw nay atte te for y 
as Major Longbow + and we yw r that more of rie wmichs 
‘ labouring men do out toerpovi Towns ti are up wit 
the speed here 1 cated, must employ a great many artizans at the same 
time, and pay them well,too. The fact is, that | led pr clors m 
region bespeak aciryt e measured out and finished upon a particu day, 
without manktiug e adoa t than people here make w n ordering a 
suit of ¢ es. “I want half a dozen ises built,” sand a frie urs 
1 this region, to a master-carpenter one Tuesday mor g —* Are you ina 
great hurry?” replied the builder.-—** Yes, | must have a couple of the 
tuht off “Weill, if you'd come yeste 1y Lought have helped you, but 
you see, squire, t week is pretty weil begun, and [| couldn't now hav 
more than one house ready to move into on Saturday night no way It 
tix it. Lreckon you had better give the job to sume one whose hands are not 
so full as mine 
ban G. Smith.— The good people of Cinciimati complain that t 





surgeon has left them to settic in New-York, and hope tt 


*he will find warm hearts to welcome hun tn the absence of those he has 
left beluind.” 





The American tracedion.—Mr. Forrest was married on the twenty-third of 


June, in Londou, to Miss Catherme Sinciair 


Boat races.—Our Castie Garden clubs make a great mistake when get 














ting up their regattas, in having their goals so far apart. The interest of 
the race is much din shed by the t s pulling sometimes completely out 
of Mew, and the display of sk thew ma ement is not half whatit 
wou eu they had a shorter course marked out for them, and were thus 
compeiied to turn twe three times to accor sha given distance Sup 
pose, for instance, a Couple of boats were u ed out m the river ror 
five hu ed yards apart, and that the« npet s start r together t n 
¢ end of t ach is des ate t 4 ‘ he two stake ts 
six or eight times, what a 4 ‘ scene W make w 1 several 
: ats entere e prize The sh {the coxsw and the dniling 
of the crew w i then be fairly teste by the ma ement of their oars 
upon et 1. Ww would soa stot gs e ot the meest feats 
of good oarsme t ay The keenness of the sport micht be stil further 
t ene vy arran t tracks, & at € its Would have lo pass be 
tweena iple stakes, W how ‘ tl ito tra ‘ ara when 
under f way, a pe t © sau © bet exacted f 1 the boat 
“ s i row k . gr. As we ered ur aqua 
Lichs try the t means test the art managing them 
Town , vw everas s paved tn this city, it ts covered with 
three f sofsa ‘ ee, We pres € th the « 
s ew ’ Ina “ ‘ ceaseless {the va 
is ve os re ces itt : ‘ “ » Which ts wna thy 
“ . i t t st ' 1t ‘ 1) orfcans, wea 
‘ ‘ ’ ‘ t 1 ss tale ‘ tunately pass that 
wa ( 1 fi " \ edy for this annoyance’ If 
the wewry laws re ve acts v the siature, Were adverse to this a . 
of rarsing th ust, there w i be no Olye on to them, we fancy, on the 
part of this afflicted « \ y 
* Over the signature.” — This v iris™ ts Pp rly American , and we are 
s prise tot that some of t trrost t entot our exchange papers 
‘Ours es iw writes over the signature of Higem 
! t just as wellsay, “7 innkeeper who sells ale over 
the sig f the be ana the “ The scoundrel who appeared ever 
2 eof a gentle ‘ .' The er whe fo t ower the ensigns 
it Napoleon The word mature is used metaphonecally—at has no refer 
ence to the ‘ e write utr to the style, device,or 
eu emu crw ‘ si se ter the 1 ek 
Original population of the American continent. Some new hght is thrown 
upon this st ‘ ¥ a note at the en { Mr. trv s *Seenes inthe Par 
West,” where w t fupon the a vot Captam Wyeth, that 
it “ ‘ IS33, he was wre " west coast, In the neigh 
fot Queen's ¢ tte’s Isla (Nher vessels from the Asiatick 
shore may thu en with recrews,u »our continent, and 
! “ I \ 5) thie ates ‘ ‘ 
Whaskers.— The members of ala s' temperance society recently resolve 
at “no gentloman used whiskey.” By a mistake of the printer, 1 was 
nde t ead, that “no gentioman were whiskers The dandies of the place 
we fou t att wpa i “l cement, and poured forth ter 
rent sint Againet the 7 rspinsters, Who were Ue mneocent cause 
atior 
The Highlande This fine at leave t city Newburgh every Sa 
t v afte i ‘ a iM iv morn stepping at Cald 
well’s La cand We I t us g our citizens & convenient 
ty of View ther ‘ k scenery of the Hudson, and of breath 
the ‘ unt vm, 4 se sort ve is werthall the 
maceria me ‘ 
The Vauderilies These agrec © entertainments nehtly attract crowds 
to Niblo’s Gardet The “Chaste Saiute” ws on the cleverest things we 
ew 1 nusick is by table H Mrs. Bailey, Mrs 
h t.and Plumer s arto Unusual advantage in tins pleasant dramatic’ 
In mpled honest Ani sal of this city ssaid, actually return 
‘ A pem ise a twof Knives that he had rece » borrowed We do 
ty for the « eciness of tlus rumour, bul merely give I as we re 
New poem i 4 The author of Panny bas written a long poem, to 
thet e of Vankee Do iwhich the diflicu sof the measure are said 
to be « yor it Sprok fin terms of high pramse 








Tae Hunters of Wentu A correspondent asks, “* Who wrote the song 
called the * ers of Kentucky,’ so popular at the West some tew years 
4 A ve Samuel W “ 

The new troged Mr. W s's new tragedy of Bianca will be produced at 
the Park theatre in the course of the present mouth—Miss Clifton sustain 

: veipal charact 

I ur The f wing os the only editernal article in ene of our 
exchange pa s “ We stop the press to say that there is no news, and 

ne expect More anon.” 

Sharp pointed shor The fast ble | e of England have returned to 
the use of Lhese fort e artic) “yuare-loed shoes and the bal 
loon-sieeves of the ladies disappeared together some time since m Europe 

Literary pensions.~Lord Melbourne has conferred an addition of five hun 
red « urs per annum to Mrs. Semervi e's pension, and has given the lhe 
ammount per annum t Miss Mitf 


Return home. —Mr. Ch wn, the tist, after an absence of three months* 


returned mm the packet trom Liverpool, which arnved here on the twenty 





sixth ultimo 

A noteon A whee er has cuted a patent weila, With @ pulter 
ur the edge, w ‘ est to run off at one point 

Mr. Danforth. —It is said that t artist ends to make the United States 
his pu ' re " We v hear it 

Competition — Several * steamboats are running from New-York to 
A nyt Lily Prohy ‘ 

dine’s Works The s have in press anotuer volume of the con 

plete works $ ‘ 

Wartineton Irv A view of the country seat of this gentioman on the 
N River isa aprear mn bag ye ‘ 

Andre Mr. Fav’s new vel ot “ Andre nearly reaca for the press 


The author is now at 2 
Capternn Marryat —T pu wiriler has returned from Niagara, and ts 


now on his way to B 


The Spriags.--The tu f visiters at the Springs is remarkably small 
this seasor 
Cedar trees.— Uf you wish them toe grow, transplant August. Try 





Counter teu notes 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 




















SONG OF THE FISHER’S WIFE. 
THE POETRY AND MUSICK COMPOSED BY JOSEPH F. REDDIE. 








ANDANTE CON ESPRESSIONE. 


meine 
a 


Rest, rest, thou gen-tle sea, id to sleep; 





Cres...e<...ne 


Fo RSPR ee 
a —— L D 
| $ C— s ti oo ee 
! rest, when day shall flee, And the a _ OP ees keep, For his boat s on thy wave, And he ee and roam, Tillthe flow-ing tide shall 
eir brig 
> > 
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SECOND VERSE. t 

i 

Wake not, thou changeful sea, ! 

| Wake not in wrath or pow'r; ‘ 

Oh! bear his bark to me, 5 

| Ere the darksome midnight low’r: , 

For the heart will heave a sigh ; 

| When the loved one’s on the deep, t 


But when angry storms are nigh, 












































| What can Mary do but weep. 
| j 
| q 
} 
r 
= 4 } 
- PHILIDOR THE CELEBRATED CHESS-PLAVER.—Andre Danican Philidor was Discovery OF sTEAM.—It appears from Naverret’s collection of S a 
. “| fe ; ‘ . . f Spanisii 
Hiterary Ovds and Ends. born at Dreux, near Parts, in 1726. His grandfather was a hautboy-playver at Vovages and Discoveries, that the first known experiment of propelling a 
—— the court of Louis the Thirteenth. An Italian musician named Phiidor, was | vessel by the agency of steam, was made at Barcelona, in 1543, more than 
admired at that court for his performance on the same instrument; and eighty-five vears belore the idea of procuring motion by means of tt wa t $ 
EW SONG, BY 1 ) S MOORE : 4 a as frst 
ANE " BY THOMA MOORE fter his departure, the king gave Mr. Danican the sobriquet or nick-name of — started by Bracas, in Itaiv; more than a century before this power was ap a 
FAREWELL! in despair | escape from thy wiles Philidor, which has still remained inthe family. His father, and several of — plied to any useful purpose by the Marquis of Worcester, in England: and 
T . ‘ ve j P his brothers belonged to the band of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth At nearly three centunes before Fulton, adopting and combining > »ntior S 
Thy trowns | can bear, and even thy smiles, 4 3 g the inventions 
_ " le — ‘ 4 tone . six vears of age he was admitted among the children of the Chapel Royal, at of a host of mechanicks, successtully solved the same wo » 
Take back this dear token which blest me before, . - a nderful problem u 
The heart thou hast broken can prize it no more Ve rsaalle *, where being ged to attend dat wtunity of omthe United States 
learning chess trom the musicians in waitin ’ n there were about Tr 
' ” HE DOCTOR IS RIGHT Jutchman, who ha 
Now vain were thy favours, thy pity more vain , eighty de Kermu, Sire de Legalle, who is still living, and was then a f a sttasies 0 vhs -s at or a ‘ wean ie a long time in the n 
{ I am lost, and for ever, to pleasure and pain near forty years of age, was esteemed the best chess-plaver in France, and coher tie: scape thas, : wend a rsuaded to give it up and join the 
a wn ‘ + athe ae emestnes Mnalia - 3 ce ‘ sok : as 5 temperance society A few months after, feeling quite unwell, he sent for . 
False words sweetly spoken deceived me before, ung Philidor sought every opportunity of receiv! his Instructions, by 1 phvsician, who preseribed for his use one our { - 
Din, a“ res “re 1 ‘ 4 ‘ 4 ’ eo ’ ) ig 
The heart thon hast broken can trust thee no more which he timproved so essentially that, three vears after, M. de Legalle, otas ine what - unce was, he asked a fr i wi t id bi ype 
anding wh vn s, he : > end, who tol i F g 
though still his master, was not able to allow him any advant M . . id him that emwht 





de 4 : ” 
drachms make an ounce. ** Ah,” exclaimed the old Dut an, ** the r 

salle once asked him whether he had evertried to play by memory, with- wdhsares t 1 ch a tg py Wg fp 8 
understands my case exactly. LT used to take six drachms in a day, and J al- 







































A NEALTHY RECREATION.—Among the pleasant employments which seem — out seeing the board’ Philidor replied, that as he had calentated moves, and yay wanted two more " 
peculiarly congenial to our sex, the culture of flowers stands conspicuous even Whole games at meht in bed, he thought he could do tt, and imme 2 t is 
! The general superintendence of a garden has been repeatedly found favour ately played a game with the Abbe Chenard, whic h he won without seeing Ciears.—The New-York Commercial Advertiser estimates the total dai! } 
| able to health, by leading to frequent exercise in the open alr, and that com the board, and without hesitating upon any of the moves This was acu cost of the cigars smoked in New-York, at ten thousand dollars, or three 
j munion of nature which ts equally refreshing to the heart. [t was labouring cumstance much spoken of in Paris, and, in consequence, he often repeated = ™ ym six hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum, which is four hur 
with her own hands in her garden, that the mother of Washington was found this method of ving. dred and thirty dollars a q WwW more than tl e cost of the bread consumed tr 1 
by the youthful Marquis Lafavetie, when he sought her blessing as he ConsereNtiovs.—An English paper mentions that a magistrate at Che! the same CH reckoning four at ten dollars per barrel. The Advertiser sets 
: was sbout te commit himself te the ecean, and return to his native chme tenham, on taking his seat one mornin * not long since, gravely announced own ¢ ne hird of the poy hon as smokers, and estimates their expend " 
| The tending of Gowers has ever Appeared to me a fitting care for the you that his dining-room chimney had caught fire trow not having been reeularly tures at ten cents per day each sl 
| and beautiful They then dwell, as tt were, among tien own embems, and — Sweot and be had in consequence sentenced himself to pay haifa crown, SpreviarTion.—At the village of Parkhurst, W. T.. one branch of the 
| many a voice of wisdom breathes on the ear from those bnet blossoms, to os ' +} pa ) yr ; Fourt 3 a ze 3 Fete etn . ranch « he st 
aia : J sana fH alhenondh Sana seve which he handed over to the clerk. This reminds us of a cireumstance urth July convivialities consisted in the sale of village ts' Suct 
} which they apportion the dew and the sunbeam ‘ gourney wi ) Was re ed to us as having occurred in the west not long since \ bill of f would fin ew 1 ipators in this part of the world. 1 v ge 
APPETITES OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY In this age « rastre and ive, one a ry the session of his court, after the a urnment tor wanted to t down anv meeting here, we would spread before t re 
' made dishes of every delicacy that can pamper the ay t oll ’ er had taken place, marched boldly up to a « » Who gationa vot city or village property, and off ts for sale They wor - 
seems hike fiction What would a fine lady say to see t treate um somewhat cavalieriy during a short wit scan roll eratsi ata arn Au a Stan i th 
following laid before her at six o'clock in the morning! L ceremony et { his ears and pulled his n of the ” “ . a . 
fram a landlord in the good city ef Chester:  Breakta court in the afternoon, be announced in the course el Poaceae ser oe Rats oO rag < a gt hh gartresineggepon at the Fourt u 
Godfrey Walton, the good ladie Walton, and their fair ‘ nitted a 1 f the peace— which ought not t »unpuntished there || second" ase . Pr pers be seeps weyeens Gave *Parties tat th 
: United States—The st of all parties are wedding parties.” ’ 
! three pounds of saved salmnon, two pounds of boiled mutton aod onions, thre wise the person of no individual would be sate He therctore tuned himsell oF 
H slices of pork, six red herrings, six pounds of leaven bread, one choppin of two dollars — se 
wead, five coopins of strong beer.” WASTE OF LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY A creat source of decrease of the INSCRIPTION POR 4 LADY'S FLORA br 
Tie american cuaracter.—* We are born ina hurry.” savs an popular of England, is the maintenance the army an rei2n 
can writer, * we are educated at speed. We make at une with tl +, ¥ eyuires a at t Ire tstos es Broght as the dew, on early buds that ghistens, 
of a wand, and lose it in hke manner, to re-make and re-lose it in the vdeaths. Af tthurty t sand men in the East! s, seven thon Sparkle each! on thy flower-strewn path 
! ling of an eve ay dv isa locomotive, travellir at ten leagues sand in the West Inches, and thirteen thousand in the lonmian Isles, Canada, trav asat to its new mate that listens, 
our ' high-pressure engine; our hfe resemoles a shoouug » ad | ONC. WHI St three thousand yearly deaths m time of peace, adding to Be tothys ca winged pov it hath ; 
death surprises us like an electrick stroke.” Which one t sand vearly deaths from shipwreck, we shall have four Thy lots ii through ever-blooming bowers, 
: thousand as the imber of soldiers and sailors quitting England every vear, And Time for ever talk to thee in flowers 
1 CWARMS OF ARABICK MUSICK Though musick—properly so called—has an , “ 
f usually aso thing elfect, yet Arab musick ELOISE pr ed bw s pes ceeecan © one ee ee ta en: ahect Ador youth, wh vet the summer roses <s 
and a wet finger drawn across & pare ee iffalo's lide, Whit v be het owl it " » are a were. and fren sie tere to @ wo0d an i o w y om i thy cheek. 
1 to aduet got up between a peacock and ahungry hyena—woud of tself ve am not on , . that a courageons man, unless he becomes the And, love tless when ta ig, there reposes 
| most people mad i essor, With Vv vy few exceptions, ts periectiv secure trom th ittack of aie ’ that of spring-time past doth speak. 
I How To cure a coven.—** Well, Mrs. Lanagan, did you put the blister on the brute creation 4 wild state, but that they will invanabiv shan him, if He, 4 sfarden to se ruce'ly riven, 
| your chest, as vou promised; and did it ise! Why, then, mistress dear, — there is only space enough to their escape. Phave trequently, for Huts stolen away from earth to heaven 
i the never a chest Lhad to put tt upon, but sure Lhave a little toftabox, eX pe ent’s sake, roached the rein-deer withciosedeves, without alarm- ---— 
and [put it on that, but sorra a rise tt rose vlif ve don't belheve me, con } t n, When a sing glance made them bout ' no with tear Solution of the eniama in 0 ee - eae 
i" ae. ts af in re «t 1 ink ” hon ¢ € ema lr i k before} : 
1 and see, for its sticking there still, Pay thinks \ FRIEND IN NEED A gentleman, “unaccustomed to publick speaking,” s ia: ote 
TUE POET, NOT THR GENTLEMAN. —Conereve, when Vo!ltaire called on t ‘ irrassed, wthispere » his ‘ . * Quick, q k, t ¢ 
him as a dramatick writer, said he wished to be called on a entle ’ t 1 word! upon which the other rephed, * Yes, ves: what word do you Published every Saturday. corner of Nassau and Anne-stre< 
J whereupon, Voltaire made this s areastick remark, that reve ha want Terms. FIVE DOLLARS per a pey a ain. ae fist s 4 
f been only ag eman, be would never have called on hi ‘ NIGHTMARE.” —The nightmare is said to ha letters must be post-s and directed to the « is 
4 A CAPITAL SHOT A person boasted once, inthe presence of Lord Norbury, ane sprit of the Scandmavians, which, a or 
f that he had shot a dozen hares at one discha * Thea,” rephed is lord , seized men in their sleep and deprived t Soe Is | 
ship, * lsuppose you must have shot at awig Scott & Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-st-eet 
yuc 








